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NOVEMBER. 
afew cunny days, in which the bee 
hall murmur by the hedge that skirts the way, 
ficket chirp upon the russet lea, 
ind man delight to linger in the ray. 
tich smile, and we will try to bear 
ercing winter frost, and winds, and darkened air.” 


| Work for the Month. 


; FALL PLOUGHING. | 
ii ploughing of turf land, is, at least, of- 
matter of convenience, inasmuch as the 
kis done when the team is strong, the 
temperate and the ground in the best 
Hon for breaking; at the same time the 
‘of preparation for spring planting is 
morward, and great advantage is got in 
ise of a rainy spring season. It is often 
i, too, that there is great benefit derived 
the action of frost on the more clayey 
especially, and no doubt there is; yet on 
Whole, and for the generality of soils, it is 
inl whether there is any advantage, but 
mitrary rather, except so far as it for- 
the spring work. 


THE WHEAT FIELD. 


Rye the fields of small grain in the best 
Mion to get rid of surplus water. Let 
Ws be carefully opened wherever they 
be needed, with free vent for the water. 

killing is mainly the effect of too 
moisture, and an excess may be gotten 
‘Usually by well laid furrows, kept well 





TOBACCO. 


The tobacco in the house should not be ex- 
posed to high winds or bad weather, but the 
houses should ‘be kept closed except during 
sunny days. The stripping should not begin 
till the leaf-stems are well cured. 


CORN CROP. 


Let the corn be now gathered from the 
fields and put under lock and key as early as 
practicable. While there is, no doubt, economy 
of labour in husking at once in the field, we 
prefer, where it can be done, to make all 
despatch in getting the crop from the field 
and out of the reach of depredation, where it 
may be husked at leisure. In this manner it 
will be better cured for the crib and less liable 
to heat and mould. The shucks, too, are con- 
sumed more economically, if preserved. sepa- 
rately and fed separate from the leaf fodder. 

The fodder being well secured against dam- 
age by weather, should be fed out in the early 
part of the feeding season, to give the oppor- 
tunity of all the time and trampling possible, 
to prepare them for use. The sooner they are 
broken, too, the more efficient they become as 
absorbents of the moisture of the manure 
heap. A portion of blades, if they have been 
saved separately, should be kept for the work- 
ing and driving horses in spring and summer. 
It should be borne in mind that no animal 
can do full work on the green food of the 
summer, and for all, of which it may be re- 
quired, the very best long provender should 
be reserved. Nothing is better than well 
cured corn blades. The tops are very suitable 
for sheep and calves, 2nd the shucks for oxen. 
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Cora-fodder of every sort, well cured and 
taken care of, makes good winter food for 
milch-cows. 

POTATO CROP. 

The potato crop should now be promptly 
put out of the way of damage by freezing. 
Whether in kilns or cellar, dry off the mois- 
ture before putting them away. They can be 
well preserved out of doors, and on the sur- 
face of a dry spot, if sufficiently covered with 
earth and straw. This covering should be 
comparatively light at first, and increased 
when hard frosts begin to set in. Guard care- 
fully against the entrance of water. 


RUTA BAGA AND OTHER ROOTS. 


All these crops should be taken from the 
ground now and put into their winter quar- 
ters. They should be put convenient to the 
feeding places, and it is better, on the whole, 
to have them in kilns of forty or fifty bushels 
than in bulk in a cellar. 


HOG FEEDING. 

The hogs penned for slaughter should be 
now accustomed to the change of food, and 
should be fed to the limit of their appetite. 
Let them be encouraged to eat as much as 
they will of the best food you can give them, 
and keep them quiet and comfortable. Give 
frequently charcoal or pieces of rotten wood, 
which they will consume greedily. Give also 
occasionally a handful of salt and ashes to 
each hog. 

When it is practicable, the economy of 
cooking or grinding, or both, should be prac- 
tised. There is no room to doubt, after the 
many experiments made, that the same food 
will make much more meat if thus prepared. 

Hogs fatten faster on floors removed from 
the ground, and a few together in close pens, 
than under other circumstances, but we much 
prefer to have them feed alittle less economi- 
cally on the ground, and where they can en- 
joy a small pasture lot and a running stream 
of pure water. 

CATTLE FEEDING. 


Feeding beeves for the butcher should be 
regularly and systematically carried on, avoid- 
ing excessive feeding, which injures the appe- 
tite. If in the eatly period of their feeding 
they are fed too high, they will lose appetite 
and lose time, and there will be waste of con- 
dition before they can be thoroughly restored. 
Keep them always dry and comfortable, and 





let them have fresh water always at handor 
often supplied. 

These remarks are alike applicable to sheep 
that are being fed for the butcher. Protect 
them especially against long cold rains during 
the time of fattening, keep them off the wet 
ground at night and make them, in all x. 
spects, thoroughly comfortable. 

‘STORE STOCK. se 


All stock to be kept over winter should be 
provided for in such manner as to insure their 
health and comfort. The quality of their food 
may be inferior to that of the fattening stock, 
and they may have more liberty of moying 
about in good weather. The object is to 
maintain health and vigor, rather than to 
make fat. Let them have-at least the protec- 
tion of good sheds, and be kept out of muddy 
roads and yards. 


The Vegetable Garden. 
NOVEMBER. 





Asparagus.—Clear off the stalks and burn 
them, to prevent the seattering of the seed. 
Destroy all weeds, and give a thick dressing 
of old farm-yard manure, to lie all winter, 

Brussels Sprouts.—If this vegetable is grown, 
where the heads are cut out, the dead leaves 
should be removed, but the green ones left as 
a protection to the tender side shoots. 

Cauliflowers.—Plants now heading and not 
wanted for immediate use, may be taken ott 
and hung up in the cellar, where they will 
keep for some weeks. Those under glass 
should have air daily except in hard freezing 
weather. 

Cabbage.—In open weather draw the earth 
occasionally to the cabbage plants that are set 
out. 

Celery.—Bank up the earth on the celery 
when dry. Make ridges as narrow as practi: 
cable at the top, and beat them smooth, that 
they may shed the water. A dressing of w- 
slaked lime, with the earth banked around 
plants, is said to preserve them from 10We 
ing and also prevent their being eaten by te 
slugs. 

Endive.-—This winter salad, if taken up 
planted in a frame, will give good heads® 
Christmas to early spring. Give plenty ofalt 
in good weather. 7 

Lettuce—The cabbage kinds planted 
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james for winter use, will not require much 
ir, if the soil be light and dry. 

Potatoes. —Whenever the weather suits, the 

d intended for early potatoes should be 
waghly forked or ploughed over. It is better 
fo apply manure now than when they are 
planted. 

Rhubarb.—Some good manure should be 
hid over the crowns of the piants, to protect 
them from frost. 

Spinach—In picking leaves, be careful to 
{ead the ground as little as possible. 

(lear up all decaying waste matter and lit- 
stir the surface among all growing plants, 
mi plough or spade, when convenient, ground 
fo be planted in early spring.. 


The Flower Garden. 





Continue to clear the flower garden of such 
jants as have become unsightly. Spade the 
keds and do such other work as will save time 
inspring. 

Additions to stock of plants should be made 
ww, rather than in spring, when florists’ 
tocks have been picked over. Protect them 
ine frame or otherwise till May. 

Ground to be prepared for Roses should be 
ienched two feet deep, and heavily dressed 
vith well rotted manure, incorporated to the 
ll depth of the soil. 

Protect at once all tender shrubs, tea and 
ther hardy Roses. A little straw, or branches 
cedar or pine bound around them and fas- 
med to a stake, will protect them. 

Take up, and put in a place of safety, roots 
 Dahlias. - 

Continue to remove, divide and plant out, 
Xmild weather, hardy shrubs and trees. 

Look over house plants and remove all de- 
uyed leaves, and stir the surface soil. 





The Fruit Garden. 


Gontinue necessary pruning in all fine 
I, postponing other work, if necessary, 
der to finish this before settled cold.— 
utemust be used in taking out large branches. 
ep the middle of the tree open to sun and 
judicious thinning. 
Continue to plant in good weather, but 
a as early as practicable. Spread roots 
tWellon thoroughly broken soil, and give 
Whéelbarrow full of rich mould to each tree. 





Make preparation for continued planting in 
spring, by draining, ploughing, subsoiling and 
pulverizing the ground. 

Newly planted trees should be mulched, as 
the mulch preserves the temperature and af- 
fords protection to the roots. 

Remove all unnecessary layers from the 
strawberry beds and cover well with fine ma- 
nure, which may be forked in in spring. 

Raspberry plantations should be cleared of 
dead canes and superfluous wood, and suckers 
taken off. 





Transplanting in Autumn. 

The question is often asked, what is the 
best time in autumn to set out trees? Can we 
do it while the Jeaves are yet green, or wait 
till near winter, after they have fallen? The 
answer may be: Do it whenever the work 
can be well done, and when the soil is in pro- 
per condition as to dryness, for working pro- 
perly. If done early, the leaves must be all 
first carefully stripped off, to prevent the 
rapid evaporation of moisture. We have 
known trees to have been entirely spoiled in 
a few hours by wilting, from carelessness in 
not removing the leaves when taken up. 

In the Northern States, nurserymen usually 
commence digging by the first of October. 
Some trees have entirely ceased growing by 
this time, including generally cherries, plums 
and standard pears. If the leaves are re- 
moved, they may now be taken up and trans- 
planted, as well as at any time, in autumn or 
the following spring. Others have not fully 
completed the ripening of the young wood, 
which is effected through the assistance of 
the leaves. The only harm done in taking 
them up at this time, is in giving unmatured 
shoots on some parts of the trees, instead of 
those well ripened and hardened; and the re- 
sult will be that some of the tips may be nip- 
pid by the frosts of winter, or they will not 
start in the spring with so much certainty of 
vigor. Hardy kinds, such as the apple, will 
not be much injured in this way;. and the 
péach, although tender, should be shortened 
back in spring in any case. 

It will be safe, therefore, with a few excep- 
tions, to take up trees any time after the first 
of October—care being taken to do the work 
well, as already indicated. 

The soil should be in such condition as to 
be easily made fine and mellow, so that it may 
be filled in perfectly among the roots without 
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having interstices. Staking against wind, or 
effecting the same purpose by a small mound 
of earth about the stem, should not be omitted. 

We have never succeeded better than by 
taking up trees about mid-autunm, heeling 
them in by burying the roots and half the 
stems for wintering, and setting out early in 
spring. They, however, do quite as well set 
out in autumn, provided they are hardy sorts 
and the site is not a windy one. In heeling 
in for winter, it is absolutely essential to fill 
in all the interstices among the roots very 
compactly with fine earth. Many trees are 
needlessly lost -by carelessness in this particu- 
lar. The roots are injured by dryness or 
mouldiness, and the mice find easy access 
among the cavities. To exclude mice effectu- 
ally, the heeling ground should be clean and 
a smooth mound of earth raised on all sides 
about the trees.—John J. Thomas. 


Hoes Want SuLPHuR.— Whether hogs re- 
quire sulphur as an essential to their health, 
or whether it is sought by them as a condi- 
ment, may not be known for certainty. But 
one thing is sure, they devour it with greed 
whenever it is to be found. It is for this pur- 
pose, probably, that they eat large quantities 
of soft coal, which contains a large amount of 
sulphur. Perhaps this is the most economical 
method of supplying hogs with sulphur dur- 
ing the winter, when they require a good deal 
of carbon. But in the summer it is better to 
feed it to them in substances which contains 
less carbon, on account of their producing 
less heat. Mustard is one of the best things 
for this purpose, and on that account some of 
it should be sown in every pasture into. which 
hogs are turned. If hogsare kept up, or are 
in small yards, it is well to supply them with 
the wild mustard that grows in the fields, or 
highways, or to cultivate some of the better 
varieties for them. They will eat its leaves, 
flowers, seeds and stalks.—Prairie Farmer. 


Alderman Mechi writes to the London 
Times that he shall hereafter arrange to make 
his hay by furnace heat. The apparatus con- 
sists of a coke furnace, and a fan by which 
the heat is driven through a small chamber 
filled with grass. In fifteen minutes it is con- 
verted into hay, sweeter and greener than 
can be made by sun-drying; it works in all 
weathers, and dries grain, corn and roots as 
well. - 
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A Successful Pear-Orchard, 


Mr. Quinn has made pear culture a thorough 
study for more than ten years, watching with 
interest all the various modes of propagation, 
culture, pruning, the choice of varieties, and 
popular preferences in the market; and, like 
many other sensible men, has waited until he 
knew something before giving his experience 
to the public in book form. 

Here is arow of Lawrence: pears, as fresh 
and healthy as anything we have ever seen, 
with fine, regular shapes, and tall, pyramidal 
growth; looking down the long row, nota 
variation of the graceful outline could be dis- 
covered ; all uniform, erect, beautiful, even to 
monotony, well fitted to be the pride of the 
orchard. The trees are planted ten feet apart, 
branch closely to the ground, just nine years 
of age, and just beginning to yield fruit. The 
Lawrence is a shy bearer, not yielding good 
crops until eleven years of age, but after that, 
by its productiveness, makes up for all defi- 
ciencies. : 

Summer pruning is one of the prime causes 
of his success. During the last two weeks 0 
July, a thorough examination of the entire 
orchard is made with the pruning-knife. All 
shoots of new growth are trimmed back two 
thirds, leaving only a short, stout stem, 
wounds made with pruning are very 8001 
healed over, while the strength of the tre 
being confined to only one-third its origin 
space, tends not only to mature the wood fully, 
but to develop fruit-spurs over the entire a 
face. This system has been practiced for years 
and is the first point ofsuccess. The tendenc 
of the tree to wood-growth is checked, ant 
turned to producing fruit; while strong, sturd 
lower branches are developed, capable ¢ 
bearing up almost any weight of fruit. Th 
system of summer-pruning not only makes 
more symmetrical shape, and a sturdier 
stouter tree, but doubles the yield of the fru! 
In standard trees, left to grow at their wil 
observers notice that the fruit is borne aw 
out toward the centre or tips of the’ limts 
and as the fruit begins to mature, the wag 
bends over the limb and almost breaks 
But on any of Mr. Quirin’s trees, any! 
will sustain the same weight without s ol 
and stand erect, as it were, with stardy sme 
neither bending nor breaking. zi i 

Nearly all the trees of recent planting # 
trained as pyramids, branching close 
ground, and reaching from ten to 
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d. height. If allowed to grow as usual, with 
horougl tunks trimmed for five or six feet, the 
with janches would have occupied more lateral 
= tion and yet have yielded no more propor- 
ne ‘ia fonate fruit. The pyramidal form is prac- 
nd, like tically the easiest, most economical, and most 
until he productive method. 
perience The rows, as a rule, are placed twelve feet 
gpart by ten feet in the rows. Nothing is 
as fresh Ma fO"" between save three rows of rhubarb, 


which are gradually reduced to one row in 
the centre as the trees approach fruiting con- 
dition. 


a Mr. Quinn has found by experience that, if 
even to morchard is cultivated in another crop, it |- 
ie of them *ausly injures the trees to grow anything 
et apart, inthe same rows, while nothing should come 
ne years am etre than two or three feet of the trunk. 
‘it, Them me Strawberry, one of the most suitable for 
ng good this purpose of inter-cultivation, is still one 
fter that, fame of tbe most exhausting that could be chosen. 
all def- Mae Ahigh state of fertility must be maintained 
if both are to bé adequately supported. The 
re-causesa Pound is stirred but very little, and about 
weeks off We beginning of July a mulch of heavy salt 
1e entire MY OF sedge grass, two inches thick, is applied 
sife. aitirely over the entire orchard. This re- 





mins during fruiting season, then removed, 
mi the ground stirred a little. 

Little or no benefit has been found to ac- 
mue from the practice of permitting grass to 
gow in the orchard. The latitude for the 
weof this method evidently does not reach 
torth of Philadelphia, and is better adapted 
losoils and climates west and south of that 
htitude. 

The Duchesse d’Angouleme is the only 
mriety now grown on the quince roots, a 
‘ery large number of trees being heavily laden 
With choice large size fruit. 

After a fair experience with dwarf pears of 
iferent varieties, Mr. Quinn both asserts, 





ack two 















“the fruit’ has facts to prove hig assertions, that 
their (wart trees, as a rule, on quince roots, are a 
yne avis tical failure. All his trees are set low, so 







% to encourage rooting from the standard 
‘sock. And we could not fail to notice that 
Where such trees did take root, they were 
y jim double the size and vigor of the dwarfs be- 
tide them, and produced twice or three times 
Smuch fruit. 

ltisa noteworthy fact, however, that, for 
hhefirst two or three years after the standard 
flock has taken root, the fruit is only of half 
Me and inferior quality; this would seem 














perfectly natural, as the tree is now making a 
new wood-growth, and all its vigor is directed 
toward the formation of a new tree. But it 
quickly recovers itself, and ever afterward 
redeems its reputation for fruit of largest size 
and fine quality. 

We have conformed to Mr. Quinn’s idea in 
our own method of planting dwarf trees, 
namely, putting the junction of the stocks 
focr to six inches below the surface, and giv- 
ing every favorable assistance to the formation 
of roots from the pear-stock. We are satis- 
fied that trees thus grown will be twice as 
healthy, long-lived and productive. 

Thinning fruit is a practice Mr. Quinn is 
particular to observe. Three times during 
the growing season the orchard is visited, 
and superfluous fruit is trimmed off, to allow 
the remainder to attain proper size and full 
flavor. If all the fruit that sets were allowed 
to mature, the result would be a vast mass of 
medium sized fruit, bringing less than half 
price in the market. 

By thinning at least one-third off, the re- 
mainder attain a double size, and the highest 
prices are readily attainable. In some cases, 
the thinning has been fully one-half. For due 
regard must be paid to the health of the trees. 
All tendency to overbear, or straining the 
limbs, raust be constantly restrained. It is 
hard to cut off dozens and hundreds of fruit, 
knowing that, if they were only ripe, they 
would be worth $10 to $20 per barrel ; still it 
is a necessity unavoidable. 

There are several other points worthy of 
notice. The mulch usually applied merely to 
assist the health and successful fruiting of the 
trees, is here also made to serve the double 
duty of protecting the falling fruit from injury. 
In nearly all orchards ripe fruit is constantly 
falling, and if it strikes the bare earth, is 
more or less injured. But the practice of 
mulching prevents any injury. The fruit falls 
upon a soft elastic cushion, causing no con- 
tusion of the surface to prevent immediate 
marketing. Another point is, that Mr. Quinn 
does not aim to bring his trees into early 
bearing, His first aim is to make the tree, 


make it right—stout, strong, healthy, hand- 
some, able to resist wind or storm, and able 
to bear in due time the heaviest crops of fruit 
without any strain. 

When this is done, the fruit does not fail to 
come when wanted. Hence, any one will be 
a little surprised to hear that ten years is set 
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as the limit for producing the first crop of 
fruit. A few single specimens of fruit may 
appear on each tree for several years previous ; 
but no good crop is expected until the tenth 
year. Beginners in pear culture are apt to 
lose all enthusiasm if their trees do not begin 
to yield large crops in five or six years; and 
if at time of planting they believed no good 
crop would be received for ten years, it might 
act as a discouragement rather than an in- 
ducement. 

The sagacious will find in this natural 
cause an argument for the favorable side of 
pear culture for profit, so many being deterred 
from engaging in this branch of fiuit culture, 
because of the length of time before returns 
accrue, that only a few, and these skillful men, 
will have the courage and patience to follow 
itasa business. Still pear culture is increas- 
ing, and, as the prices in our markets show, 
will be for many years a most remunerative 
occupation. 

The question of varieties will naturally inter- 
est the horticulturist more than any other. 
Of the sixty varieties under cultivation, the 
best for market have been thinned down to 
only ten, and even a few of these could be 
spared; still amateurs may find some more 
successful than others, and species of the 
whole list will be well chosen for planting. 

The Bartlett is still the finest of the stand- 
ards, almost without a rival as to price in the 
market, and the most popular of all known 
kinds. The price of this variety in the market 
has kept constantly advancing, and the popu- 
lar demand to increase faster than the supply. 

Grown as a pyramid, it forms by far the 
finest tree, of all shapes in which it is grown, 
and begins to bear early. When full grown, 
its yield is constant and abundant, 

The Duchease d’ Angouleme is the only vari- 
ety worth attempting to grow as a dwarf. It 
begins to yield early; but the produce, al- 

‘though increasing yearly to the tenth year, is 
not so abundant as when allowed to root from 
the pear-stuck. Coming into market when all 
the early varieties of fruit have gone, it re- 
mains steadily profitable and liable to legs 
fluctuation than any other variety, 

The Seckel, the finest flavored and most de- 
licious pear grown, is also one of the moat 
productive and profitable. The fruit on full- 
grown trees is sometimes a perfect marvel, 
growing in clusters of three or four, so close 

together that the tree seems literally covered. 











This variety is still the highest priced of any 
known in the market—outranking even the 
Bartlett. Its small size is more than made up 
in quality and quantity. The tree itself isg 
beautiful, erect, vigorous grower on the pyra- 
mid. 

The Beurre d Anjou is one of Mr. Quinn's 
favorite pears, of largest size, melting flesh, 
sprightly flavor, and a most abundant bearer. 
The tree is a handsome grower, and always 
vigorous and healthy. 

-The Vicar of Winkfield, though not advisa- 
ble for eating, yet is hardly excelled for profit 
for cooking purposes. The branches areliter. 
ally loaded with fruit, bearing fully double and 
treble as much as any other fruit we have yet 
seen. It should be in every collection, as it 
will rank for profit with either the Bartlett or 
Duchesse d’ Angouleme. 

The Louise Bonne de Jersey on its own roots 
seems to be a vigorous, healthy tree; bnt the 
fruit is not as plenty nor as large as when 
grown on the quince roots. It is one of the 
popular pears in the market, and always re 
munerative. Sometimes uncertain in yielding 
its crops. Perhaps this may not be thie case 
on all soils. j 

The Beurre Clairgeau ripens at the same 
time as the Duchesse. Is a pear of the largest 
size, most beautifully tinted on the skin with 
crimson, yellow, and brown; fine rich flavor, 
and by far the handsomest and most attractive 
pear in the market. Does best as a standard 
on its own roots, and extremely productive, 
A finer sight can hardly be wished for than to 
see a perfect tree loaded down with the hand 
some fruit. If it has a fault, it is its tenden:y 
to piteh its leaves in August. If it will hold 
its leaves in all soils, it is one of the most 
profitable for general cultivation. 

The Doyenne Boussoch is later than the 
Bartlett, fine yellow oolar, slightly brown or 
red, bat of first quality. Ta considered one 
of the most valuable and reliable. 

The Japan Pear is a new variety from Japan, 
shoots of which were grafted upon other trees 
It resembles the apple in growth, and isthe 
most vigorous variety of pear grown an the 
place—wood of this year’s growth yesching, 
in August, six to eight feet. Jt is a fine pet 
for preserving; hardly desirable for eating. 
Produces fruit very early, a two-year old graft 
already bearing fruit. 

The Belle Lucrative. Here is a delicios 
pear in every respect, Of first quality, equal 
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ipyigor, productiveness, and other desirable 
¢haracteristics to any thing we have named. 
Andyet absolutely unknown in the markets, 
jd commanding only half the prices of the 
rst. It is Mr. Quinn’s first choice of the en- 
fireorchard. Medium size, beautiful shape; 
fesh very juicy, with fine texture, a melting 
ich taste, and highly perfumed flavor. Suc- 
ceeds admirably with him, and must become 
ss popular, sooner or later, as other first class 
varieties. 

The Beurre Diel has few branches, but very 
drong fruit spurs; still does not bear early. 


The Andrews Pear is one of the best new 
varieties, of delicious quality, and fine skin, 
yery smooth, nice to handle; still, at present 
could be recommended only for amateur pur- 
poses. 

Taking prices as they run in the market, 
the following list will represent the relative 
popular preference, from highest to lowest, 
ithough even the lowest is worth $10 per 
barrel. 

The best market varieties are: Beurre Clair- 
geau, Beurre Bose, Bartlett, Seckel, Duchesse 
?Angouleme, Virgalieu, Louise Bonne de Jer- 
wy, Beurre Diel, Flemish Beauty, and Vicar of 
Winkfield. 


~ Mr. Quinn would recommend only the fol- 
lowing list for general culture, finding it best 
wapted to the purpose of beginners : 
* Farly—Bartlett, Doyenne Boussock. 
Medium—Duchesse d’Angouleme, ‘ Beurre 
(airgeau, Seckel, Beurre Bose. 
late—Beurre d@’ Anjou, Lawrence, Vicar of 
Winkfield. 


This list is found the best for Mr. Quinn’s 
wil and latitude, and of course-it would be 
ifficult to prescribe lists for al] parts of the 
country; but these two lists will probably 
comprise those most valuable in any plate, 
mitable for either near or distant markets, 
Mr. Quinn’s new book, the subject of pears 
vill be more fully treated, and we know it 
vill be more warmly welcomed. As to the 
profits of pear culture, Mr.Quinn can tell us 
When he has gathered his fine crop. One 
jer, from a row of about thirty trees, there 
Wis gathered about $700, But we shall be 
mder yather than over the mark, if we say 
that the present fruit crop from the entire 
iehard will yield between $7000 and $10,000. 
~Horticulturist, 





Draining. 

Nothing is better settled that the necessity. 
of draining such lands as are too retentive of 
water. However well constituted a soil may 
be, however abounding in the most valuable 
mineral ingredients, however rich in humus 
and salts, no cultivated crop will flourish well 
unless the surface soil, to the full extent of 
where the roots may extend, is dry during the 
growth of the crops. 

It is probable that much the larger portion 
of our arable lands are so constituted as to be 
sufficiently drained by nature. They are so 
porous in surface and subsoil that the water 
passes freely downwards, and the air traverses 
as freely, as far as they may be broken. A 
soil that is thus permeable to water and air, 
and at the same time sufficiently retentive, 
that is, will not suffer the dissolved matters 
in rain water to pass through it, nor the gase- 
ous matters in the air to escape from it, but 
will hold them both for the crops, is what we 
call a well-constituted soil. Coarse sands, 
while they are well drained, are deficient in 
the quality of retentiveness ; they need clayey 
and carbonaceous matters to improve them. 
Every drop of rain that falls on the soil brings 
manure with it, and every particle of fresh air 
that follaws the course of the water aa it 
drains through, Thus nature is always help- 
ing us, as we help ourselves; if we put the 
soil physically in that condition in which it 
will properly receive and retain her manur- 
ings, it will never be entirely wanting in the 
elements of plant life, 

But while a large portion of the earth's 
surface may be sufficiently drained, there is 
unquestionably a large portion that is not, 
This may embrace, and very often does, what 
are chemically the very best soila, such as 
contain aj] the ingredients requisite for an 
almost endless series of crops, but which me- 
chanically are in such: state as entirely unfit 
them for profitable use, Some havea clayey 
surface, through which water passes so slowly 
that it drowns in wet weather, and bakes in 
dry, Others have a porous surface, but im- 
pervious subsoil, through which the water 
cannot pass, and returns to the surface to be 
evaporated, and every drop that evaporates 
Jeaves a chil], and tends to make the soi] cold 
and uncongenial to plant life. A soil but 
slightly moist on the surface, and with no 
stagnant water for three feet below the sur- 
face, may be heated at noonday to 120 degrees, 
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but it would be as impossible for the sun to 
heat a water-logged soil to that degree as it 
would be to heat an open kettle of water 
above 212 degrees by thrusting fuel under it. 
The difficulty in the two cases would be the 
same. The evaporation from the boiling ket- 
tle prevents the further increase of tem pera- 
ture; the heat is carried off in the escaping 
vapor. So over a water soaked soll, the heat of 
the sun, instead of insinuating itself among 
the particles of earth, is dissipated ; it is con- 
sumed in evaporating the excess of water 
when it should be warming the earth. This 
gives us what we call a cold soil. 


What is needed to make such soils what 
they should be, is a free circulation. If water 
stagnates within three feet of the free surface, 
we suffer the evils of an excess of that ele- 
ment; when we put grounds in such condition 
that it may pass gradually through, permitting 
fresh air to follow its course, we get rid of 
these evils. Air will follow water as it passes 
down, and both will leave in their course, to 
sufficiently retentive soil, elements of fertility 
which would otherwise flow away on the sur- 
face, or be carried away again into the atmos- 
phere. If we find, that with a dry surface, 
the soil at a distance of three feet below is 
very wet, there is something wrong; draining 
is necessary to equalize the moisture, so that 
the surface shall not become entirely dry by a 
long suspension of rain, nor be excessively 
wet after heavy rains. This may be effected 
in ordinary soils by laying down drains three 
feet deep and thirty feet apart. When the 
bottom water shall be taken away, the surplus 
water above will fall, the soil will crumble, 
the moisture will equalize itself, air will cir- 
culate, and the soil will be proof alike against 
the evil effects of excessive rains and pro- 
tracted droughts. 

Some af the more striking effects of drain- 
ing may be enumerated. All kinds of manure 
will act more promptly and more effectively 
ona drained soil. They will not be decom- 
posed and prepared for the use of plants 
while soaked in an excess of water and ex- 
cluded from the air. 

Draining enriches the soil by causing it to 
absorb the rain water quickly with the car- 
bonic acid, ammonia and other manurial ele- 
ments, which otherwise would flow off on 
the surface or evaporate into the atmosphere. 


It preserves the soil in great degree from 





ee 
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washing, by allowing the falling water topass 
quickly into it. 

The ground will be more easily worked; g 
much lighter draft being required to break a 
friable loam than a soil ran together by the 
water and baked by wind and sun. - 

Seed time will come earlier, and frosts will 
hold off later in the fall. Tis is often a mat 
ter of the greatest importance. A crop es 
caping from the frost of a cold spell im Sep- 
tember may be a long time exempted from 
injury. In the tobacco crop, we have seen, 
in the same neighborhood, an advantage of 
three weeks gained by a favorable locality. 
The same effect would be produced by differ. 
ence of soil in respect to dryness; the eold- 
ness caused by evaporation from the wet soil 
causing frost when the dfy soil would escape, 

Land well drained will continue longer to 
give crops without manure than undrained, 
becanse the roots have a wider range for food, 
and when manured will give a larger return 
for the manure used. 

Pastures will be better on drained- lands, 
because the grass will grow more uniformly 
in wet and in dry weather, and will start 
earlier in spring and hvuld out longer in av- 
tumn; the roots will penetrate deeper, and 
the pasturage will not only be sweeter and of 
better quality, but will not deteriorate and 
give place to. coarse and indifferent grasses. 

What is known as “winter killing” in 
wheat, the result of freezing and thawing, is 
owing to excess of water, and can be reme- 
died by getting rid of the surplus. On all 
lands subject to this heaving, by which the 
roots of wheat and clover are literally drawn 
out of the earth, we are at the mercy of the 
winter weather. 
are covered with a protecting snow, or when 
the elements are so ordered that they are not 
subjected to the alternations which so disturb 
their repose. We do not seem to know that 
judicious drainage would make us indepen- 
dent of the fickle elements. 

Another obvious effect of draining is the 
facility with which a well-drained soil may be 
pulverized. A wet soil can hardly be brouglit 
to that condition which we look for as the fe- 
sult of thorough tillage, While wet, any at 
tempt at tillage causes it to bake, and pr 
duces just the opposite condition to that we 
desire. If allowed to stand till dry enough, # 
single day of wind and sun will sometimes 
bake it to that extreme of hardness which 





We rejoice when our crops. 
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yi defy our attempts to subdue it. Every 
qitivator understands the necessity of tho- 
ugh pulverization. Enthusiasts have gone 
y far as to sum up all we can do to fertilize a 
gil in that thorough tillage which consists in 
eaking and reducing its constituents to the 
utmost degree. It is manifest how impossible 
sich cultivation must be,when excessive water 
is got rid of only by the joint action of sun 
nd wind. 

From the effect on the soil, and especially 
yy diminishing evaporation, we might safely 
infer that the tendeney of drainage would be 
dry the atmosphere, to free it from miasma, 
md render it more conducive to health. We 
fnd this inference well sustained in districts 
which have been subjected to extensive drain- 
ge. In England, especially, it has been as- 
certained that the average of human life has 
en prolonged several years, under circum- 
sances where it can be attributed to no other 
cause. 

Emerson, in his “ English Traits” says: 
“Chat-moss and the fens of Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire are unhealthy and too barren 
topay rent. By cylindrical tiles and -gutta- 
percha tubes, five millions of acres of bad 
lind have been drained and put on equality 
vith the best for rape culture and grass. The 
dimate, too, which was already believed to 
have become milder and drier by the enor- 
mous consumption of coal, is so far reached 
y this new action that fogs and storms are 
uid to disappear. In due course, all England 
vill be drained, and rise a second time out of 
the waters.” — Weekly Sun. 





Management of Breeding Sows. 


The fullowing directions are from the cir- 
tilar of a successful breeder, John Haight, 
Napierville, I. : 

A sow should never have pigs before she 
ba year old. It is better if she is eighteen 
honths old. If allowed to breed before she 
isa year old, she will have but few pigs, and 
but little milk for them. An old sow, like an 
od cow, will give more milk than a young 
me. Hence it is said that an old sow will 
lave larger and better pigs than a young one, 
leause they get a bounteous supply of that 
Yhich is most natural to them, to wit, the 
nik of their dam. As soon as it is ascer- 
hined that a sow is in pig, which will be 
known between the 19th and 22d days after 
king the boar, she should be fed lightly, 





and allowed to have plenty of exercise. She 
should run to grass and the ground. A sow 
will run four months, less nine or ten days, 
from the time she takes the boar to her time 
of littering. Sows will vary a little. Old 
sows will run longer than young ones, and 
some breeds will run longer than others, but 
they will not in any instance vary a week. 
A sow should be put upon a floor in a dry 
and warm place to litter, with a very little 
cut straw or hay for a bed. A railing or 
board should be fixed against the sides of her 
pen around her nest, about eight inches above 
the floor, and it should be just out from the 
sides of the pen from eight to ten inches.— 
When a sow lies down, if a pig or two hap- 
pens to be under her, they will generally slide 
out and get crushed between the sow and the 
sides of the pen. If this railing is fixed about 
the nest, the sow’s back, in lying down, will 
strike it, and a pig or pigs in sliding from un- 
der her, instead of getting crusbed between 
the sow and the sides of the pen, will escape 
injury by sliding under the railing. 

A sow should be shut up three or four days 
before her time to have pigs, and fed on milk, 
and wheat or rye bran and mididings, made 
into a thin slop, to bring her to her milk. If 
a sow has plenty of milk when she litters, 
her pigs will not be likely to get killed, be- 
cause they will get all they want and liedown 
in a pile and sleep, whereas if the sow is secant 
of milk, the pigs will be hungry and will be 
seattered around her, constantly working at 
her, and are therefore quite likely to get killed. 
She should be kept up until her pigs can run 
smartly, say ten days or two weeks, but not 
longer. If confined too long and fed on 
strong feed, to wit: dry corn or meal, she will 
become ravenous and eat her pigs. They are 
not so likely to become so on slop feed.— 
While closely confined they should be sup- 
plied with a plenty of fresh dirt daily. To 
counteract the effects of oleaginous food, some- 
thing of an alkaline or vegetable nature must 
be given them. A sow should always run to 
grass and the ground a week or two before 
having pigs. Grass will affect the milk of a 
sow the same as it will that of a cow, increase 
the quantity and lessen its strength, which is 
very essential when the pigs are quite young. 
A sow sbould never be allowed to have pigs 
before April in the spring, nor after October 
in the fall, because cold Weather | is very in- 
jurious to young pigs. 
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e The Insect and Its Enemies. 
‘ BY A. PRIEDRICH VON TSCHUDI, 
Translated for “Our Dumb Animals,’ by M B, A, 
ON THE EXCESS OF INSECTS, 


OF late this great police service of the bird- 
world seems to be insufficient. We hear from 
time to time, from every district of Germany 
and Switzerland, complaints of ‘the increase 
of insects. Suddenly insect species appear in 
extraordinary execss that formerly existed in 
moderate numbers. They devastate the fields, 
the vegetable gardens, the corn, flax and fields 
of cabbage, the fruit trees, the woods, torment 
excessively our domestic animals, annoy us 
even, and threaten the very means of our ex- 
istence, This is not to be wondered at, when 
we take the following circumstances into con- 
sideration. Of the twenty thousand kinds of 
insects of Germany and Switzerland, about 
one thousand kinds belong to the noxious 
class. Most of these lay yearly hundreds, 
many of them thousands of eggs, and their 
young develop so rapidly, that they, after a 
short time, lay eggs themselves, and thus one 
pair quickly increases to several thousand 
family branches, So the black beetle can in- 
crease to twenty-two thousand, and a plant- 
louse to several millions in one summer. But 
not only these little enemies grow quickly to 
a great host; larger ones also have a fearful 
power of increase, So, for example, a field- 
mouse, from May till October, has every five 
weeks eight to twelve little ones. Ata month 
old these bring forth, so that a single pair in- 
creases in the first year to two hundred, in 
the second to ten thousand, or twenty thou- 
sand, and can then lay waste the vegetation 
of a large district, 

Let us look at these inimical creatures nearer 
a moment, Among the chafers, the May- 
chafers make the worse havoc, which, under 
favorable conditions, devour the buds and 
leaves of the trees, as larve, almost more de- 
vastating, eat up the roots of the field-plants, 
and appearing in frightful numbers, often lay 
waste an entire neighborhood. Strictly speak- 
ing, these chafers might be applied to various 
uses; they form a valuable manure, good feed 
for hens; dried, are eagerly eaten even by 
cows, and increase the quantity of their milk ; 
our chemists understand how to make a fine 
brown color out of cock-chafers, a good Prus- 
sian blue, a great deal of oil, (out of sixteen 
qts. chafers, six qts. oil,) a clear burning gas, 
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tie 
good wagon grease; and our cooks, finally, 
out of the same ¢hafers, prepare a n 

and agreeable soup, (the crab-soup.) All this 
is certainly very fine; but if the cock-chafers 
were not by all means exterminated and lim. 
ited, they would, after a few decades, so de. 
vastate entire tracts of the land, that neither 
hens nor cows, neither cooks nor chemists, 
could exist upon it. 

In May the chafer leaves its chrysalis, seeks 
the young foliage of the trees, and takes ¢ 
mate. The female lays its from twelve to 
thirty yellowieh-white eggs in loose earth, out 
of which, in from four to six weeks, creep the 
little larve. In these circumstances they re. 
main, on an average, three and one-half years, 
and live upon the roots of young trees and 
other growth which is attached to them— 
They change into a chrysalis in the fourth 
year, to creep out as beetles in the following 


| spring. The swarming year—that is the year 








in which they are specially numerous—isgen- 
erally every fourth year. Their destruction 
is best accomplished by shaking off the freshly 
hatched beetles from the trees between sun- 
rise and nine o’clock in the forenoon, during 
which time the insects hang on the branches 
as if unable to move, If taken after they 
have laid their eggs, the result is small; one 
must go to work wien the first beetle is ob- 
served. In many places they have become 
auch a pest, that their destruction is carried 
on much more industriously. The collected 
beetles are generally drowned in boiling water. 
They make an excellent manure, dried beetles 
being worth half as much as guano, 

The weevils are in theiy various species 
ruinous to our fruits, nuts, grains and forest 
trees. They lay their eggs in the germ of the 
blossom, and the maggot gnaws the fruit— 
The black beetle lays an egg in every kernal 
of corn, as the maggot developed out of it 
will need at least thus much food. This 
changes into a chrysalis in the empty shell 
when the grain is consumed. 

The different kinds of small beetles that in- 
fest the bark of trees are the most dangerous 
enemy to our woods. They keep themeelves 
chiefly in the bark of the trunk, and borea 
passage for themselves into the wood, from 
which the trees die. There are rich forests 
in which these wood-destroyers have in afew 
years killed millions of trunks. 

Also in the highest degree injurious:to the 
forests are spiders, wasps, moths, mice, fess, 
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moles, ants, and other little enemies, which 
smbine to cheat the farmer out of his in- 
dustry. 

How now to help ourselves from all these 
dimbing, creeping, hopping, digging insects? 
Against single kinds precautionary measures 
gn be taken, and a war of extermination car- 
fied on. We can kill mice with poison, traps, 
yater, smoke, &c, We can keep our trees 
dean, scrape off the old bark and pick off the 
plled-up leaves in winter, together with the 
oggs of the insects, &c.; but men, with all 
their activity, cannot do enough, and if in- 
eects appear in great masses, as sometimes 
happens, men are defenceless against them. 

And such masses appear from time to time. 
According to the old chronicles, this was also 
fmerly the case. Asiatic grasshoppers pene- 
trated into Wales; yet these insects appear, 
from systematic observations of recent times, 
tobe on the increase. On the Rhine, for ex- 
mple, the injuries to fruit trees and vines 
mount yearly to several] hundred thousand 
dollars, without any means being found to 
prevent, The work of these insects borders 
om the miraculous; their ravages are well 
known in our Western States. Green cater- 
pillars appear, now here, now there, in such 
countless numbers that they can be gathered 
bythe barrelful.. They pounce upon a field, 
devastate in a few days an incredible breadth, 
especially of flax, hemp and peas, and move 
onin immeasuyable masses, no preventive as 
yet having been found effective in staying 
their progress, In Hepsia, it was found, on 
carefu) observation, that where, from lack of 
trees, there were few singing birds, the greatest 
injuries were inflicted, Storms and their own 

_ excess destroy them in the end, or people find 
themselves under the necessity of burning en- 
tire forests, 

If nature hepse}f did not defend us from 
the inyndation of insects—if she did not 
werywhere reach us a helping hand—we 
thould without doubt be lost. Fortunately 
the has set against these destroyers their natu- 
nlenemy, Insecta haye in insects themselves 
their most formidable foes. Among these, for 
instance, are a host of kinds which eat up 
md destroy other ingects. Jn all, there are 
me thousand kindg of injurious and seven 
thousand kinds of useful ingects. 

But all this ig by no means sufficient against 


the mage of ingects. Other auxiliary forces | 


must be brought into the field, and birds are 


the most valuable. But alas! we notice a 
déeided diminution of tnsect-eating birds, which 
keeps pace with the increase of those insects. 
We find a great decrease in the bird-world, 
which nature uses as the most important regu- 
lator in her great housekeeping. If we in- 
quire further into the causes of the decrease 
of birds, we shall find them manifold, at home 
and abroad, 


The Milk Mirror. 

A correspondeut speaks lightly of Mr. Guen- 
on’s milk mirror as a qualification or guide to 
the choice of a good cow. I have made the 
buying and selling of milch cows a specialty 
since I was sixteen years old. At that time 
I read the treatise of M. Guenon, and am free 
to state that the information gained from that 
book has been worth hundreds of dollars to 
me in my businesa. It will enable one to 
form an opinion as soon as the calf is born, 
whether that calf will be of value for milk 
purposes or not. Ifthe calf has four good 
teats besides the two false ones—I have seen 
four false ones—with a streak of fine soft hair 
extending the length of the udder, skid calf 
will certainly make nn average milch cow, and 
stand a good chance of making an extra good 
one. In stock noted for milking qualities the 
male will show the same signs. 

In purchasing beef cattle I have-oftentimes 
bought promising heifers and cows at a dis- 
eount for beef which were worth to me far 
more for milking purposes. 

Dry cows and heifers always show the milk 
mirror and fajse teats, if they have them, 
while the shape of the bag, etc., must await 
development. I do not wish to intimate that 
all good cows must have the milk mirror by 
any means, but I do state that I made it a 
rulé to select from my droves those that have 
milk mirrors for duiry purposes; and those for 
| beef which have none. JI have sold many a 
| cow to private families on tria], warranted to 
| give satisfaction, and have never had one re- 
turned that had a good milk mirror and was 
gentle. 

In my cheese dairy, which varies from ten 
to thirty cows, those with well developed 
milk mirrors are the best; in fact, I have 
| never seen a poor milker with a large, perfect, 
well developed milk mirror, corresponding 
with Francis M. Guenon’s marks, unless said 
cow was sadly out of condition, My rules for 
' choosing a good cow are; 
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ist. A good, strong constitution; showing 
thrift; a hearty feeder, with the ability to di- 
gest whatever food she may choose, or can 
get to eat. 

2d. Fine limbs, with light head, horns and 
neck; straight back, light, slim tail, with 
heavy hind-quarters, making a ridge shaped 
animal, with a thick, soft, movable hide. 

3d. The milk mirror, which should show 
not less than two false teats, with a wide 
streak of fine, soft hair, running from the bag 
upwards to the tail. 

4th. A kind, gentle disposition, with plenty 
of life, bright eyes, playful and aciive—still 
not vicious. Let me say here that vicious 
cows are mostly made so by bad treatment. 

5th. The bag should pitch forward, holding 
the same position to the body that a single 
shovel plough does to the beam. 

I have never seen # fleshy bag of this de- 
scription, and when the mified@@lean drawn 
from it, it will be as empty, as soft and pliable 
as a well worn dish cloth just wrung out.— 
The smaller the bag is, after milking, the bet- 
ter.. The milk veins should run as far for- 
ward as possible. The larger the orifice in 
the teats the better. This can be felt in heif- 
ers before they commence to give milk.—Cor. 
Prairie Farmer. 


Mowrne Wirth Aa CAmMeEL.—Being in the 
Park in New York, the other day, we saw— 
what perhaps few of our readers have ever 
seen—a camel mowing! Here one of these 
humped animals was harnessed to a lawn 
mower, which he drew with great steadiness 
and apparent ease. The harness resembled a 
breast-plate for a horse, with the plate resting 
on his neck in front of the hump on his 
shoulders, with the shoulder strap under his 
bedy, behind his forelegs. He threw his 
weight into it as the ox does into the yoke. 
He was not a very large sized camel, but 
would weigh perhaps nine hundred pounds. 
He had mowed an acre or more, cutting the 
grass very smoothly. There was in the im- 
mediate vicinity a flock of beautiful Cotswold 
sheep under the care of an old Scotchman 
and two dogs; thus indicating to what use 
the lawn grass would be put in the coming 
winter. There were some two hundred of 
these fine sheep in the flock. There was also 
a herd of deer and elk in an enclosure in the 
Park, which, with the sheep and camels, have 
to be fed with hay in the winter.—J. Z. Far. 








An Experiment in Wheat Culture, 
Maxey, Ga., July 15, 1869, 

I take the liberty of giving you the result 
of an experiment in wheat culture just éop- 
cluded in this vicinity. Mr. Samuel Baily, of 
this place, was the experimenter, and he hag 
succeeded in raising nearly fifty-seven bushels 
of wheat from one acre of ground. This as. 
tounding yield was produced, as told to me, 
by the following means: 

In the first place the land was thin and ex- 
hausted—had been in corn the previous year, 
and by the use of manure he succeeded in 
making seventeen bushels of that crop on the 
acre. 

About the last week in last October he 
broke it up with a two-horse Brinley plough, 
Upon this he spread, broadcast, six two-horse 
wagon loads of well-rotted stable manure, 
which was turned under by a cross-ploughing 
with the same plough. Upon this he sowed, 
broadcast, two hundred and fifty pounds of 
dissolved bone, which was harrowed in with 
a two-horse revolving harrow. He then sowed 
one hundred and twenty pounds of wheat on 
the acre and covered it with a heavy brush, 
dragged over it by two mules. The clods 
were beat down with a maul in the absence 
of a roller. This was on the 2d of Novem- 
ber. In the early part of February, the wheat 
being then about six inches high, he sowed, 
broadcast, a top dressing of two hundred and 
fifty pounds of ammoniated phosphate. Late 
in March, when the wheat was in the boot, 
he applied two hundred and fifty pounds of 
ammoniated dissolved bone and seventy-five 
pounds of salt ground together. This was 
applied early in the morning on the dew, one- 
half the mixture first and the other half at 
the end of a week. 

The grain was cut off with a common reap 
hook as it ripened in places, commencing on 
the 4th of June. The production of the acre 


was three thousand four hundred and fifteen 
pounds of good wheat, of the variety known 
here as Johnson wheat. Mr. Baily does not 
know what the six loads of stable manure 
cost him, but the. prices of the others areas 
follows : sil 


250 Ibs. Ronis. cess soscci ces sbecussrueme 
250 “ Ammoniated Phosphate ....s«.++eseee 79 
150 ‘ Dissolved Bone .sscosecceesseserseseee 100 
75 “ Common Salt ...... cose seovesscessecene 1 OD 

55 


The land was measured and the wheat 
threshed and weighed by disinterested per 
sons.— Nasheille Union. 
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The Chemistry of Agriculture. 

At a meeting of the -Devon Chamber of 
Agriculture, at Newton Abbott, Mr. J. W. 
Clarke, of the Castle College, Torquay, said : 
Chemical action, aided by increased demand 
for corn, is the motive power which has ena- 
bled agriculturists to develop the productions 
of the land to the wondrous extent we see in 
the 19th century. Compare the agricultural 4 
wndition of the country and the chemistry 
wmewhat less than 200 years ago with that 
of the present date. Macaulay tells us that 
we would not know one landscape in a hun- 
dred, or one building in 10,000, if we could see 
the England of 1685; thousands of square 
niles, then moors and fens, are now cultivated 
and thickly populated; manufacturing towns 
and seaports were then a few straggling huts; 
the population of England was then 5,200,000 
souls. The greatest estates then little exceeded 
£20,000 per annum. The whole income of the 
government was about £1,400,000 per annum. 
The taxation, in a time not exceeding two 
lives, has multiplied forty fold, and the public 
resources: have proportionally increased. In 
1685 the produce of the soil then far exceeded 
in value all other fruits of human industry; 
the arable and pasture lands comprised about 
half of the kingdom, the remainder moor, for- 
est, and fen. Many routes which then passed 
through barren tracts now pass through an 
endless succession of orchards, corn fields, etc. 
On the downs, bustards strayed in trcops of 
50 or 60, and were hunted by greyhounds. 
The number of Enclosure Acts passed since 
George I. exceeds 4,000, enclosing an area of 
little less than 10,000 square miles. In 1696 
the quantity of corn annually grown in the 
kingdom was less than 10,000,000 quarters; 
the wheat less than 2,000,000. The turnips had 
only just been introduced. During the winter 
months the gentry were restricted to using 
salt flesh on account of the want of win- 
ler food for the eattle, which were killed when 
the cold began. In 1867-8 the produce im a 
deficient harvest was 40,600,000 qrs.—four 
old that of 1697—and 8,000,000 quarters were 
imported, including wheat to the value of 
£25,000,000, and 765,748 head of cattle, sheep 
ind pigs. This increased demand for food 
was .alled for by the increase of our manufac- 
{zes, and development of mineral wealth. 
«ne tin mines of Cornwall, in 1685, yielded 
1,600 tons—one-third of present produce. 





Cornwall and Devon copper mines, then ne: ! 








glected, now yield 15,000 tons of copper, 
value £1,500,000. At the Restoration salt 
was imported from France; 700,000,000 Ibs. 
are now sent annually to foreign countries. 
At the Revolution 10,000 tons of iron were 
cast, now over 1,000,000. In the last year of 
Charles IT. 350,000 tons coal were brought to 
the Thames; now 7,000,000 and the whole 
annual produce is 70 millions. The increased 
demand for agricultural produce made land 
ten times more valuable. This increased de- 
mand for products of the soil has caused the 
connection between agriculture and chemistry 
to be investigated. Nine-tenths of paid capi- 
tal are embarked in agriculture, and 1,000 
wnillion of men are dependent upon it for sus- 
tenance. In past ages chemists sought after 
elixirs of life, etc., instead of studying the ob- 
jects of nature. The Iccture then touched on 
a few leading phenomena of nature, first no- 
ticing the chemistry of light. The three dis- 
tinct principles of the sun’s rays, viz.; heat, 
light and chemical power, or actinism, perform 
the most important part in the operations of 
nature. All natural objects, such as flowers 
and the feathers of birds, owe their colors to 
light and heat, which bid the germ of life lying 
dormant in the seed to burst forth, the eggs of 
the insect awake and live, and melJts the ice, 
etc. The most remarkable of tle three prin- 
ciples is the actinic ray, which leaves its trace 
everywhere; every object in the landscape is 
effected by it, and undergoes a destructive 
change. These influences combined with 
water, carbonic acid gas, and oxygen of the 
air, disintegrate the granites and limestones of 
our hills, crumbling them to the dust. The 
whole mass of vegetable mould is a body of 
substances decomposing. The river which 
flows by Lustleigh Cleave was once an im- 
petuous torrent one-third of its present length. 
Becky Fall, two or three miles nearer the sea 
than now, and the bills which we now see were 
then under the waves of the sea. In course 
of time the sea retired, leaving the deep valley 
behind eovered with mineral soil, without.any 
of the soft brown layer which new-coyvers the 
soil, which is formed by layers. of decayed 
plants which grew on the alluvium decom- 
posed by water and oxygen. This is the his- 
tory of the vegetable soil of all our valleys, 
and in some measure the origin of our coals. 
In 1843 the principles of drainage were first 
expounded, and in 1845 a machine triumphed 
over the hitherto great difficulty and ccst of 
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making drain tiles. Since then £80,000,000 
has been expended in drainage alone. The 
chemical revolution then followed, and oppor- 
tunity gave to the farmer the use of concen- 
trated portable manure. The use of bones 
liberally used on the wilds and heaths of 
Lincolnshire, was the philosopher's stone 
which turned uncultivated tracts into fields of 
cultivated grain. In 1835 nitrate of soda was 
introduced, and the first cargo of guano was 
consigned to a Mr. Myers of Liverpool. In 
1841 the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society mentioned guano as a curiosity. In 
1840 Liebig suggested the addition of sulphuric 
acid and bone to increase its fertilizing pro- 
perties, and soon the farmers learnt that in 
order to gtow great root crops there was 
something to be added to their invaluable 
“muck.” The Pampas of America and the 
Baltic ports of Russia and Germany were 
ransacked for bones, but still the supply was 
insufficient to meet the increased demand for 
artificials. The fossilized exuvie and bones 
of the extinct world were found by geologists 
to be invaluable as manure. The vender of 
artificial manures found that his fertilizing 
stimulants were robbed of one-half their value 
on wet or ill-cultivated lands; he therefore 
eagerly advocated drainage and the prepara- 
tion of the soil by the use of the best ploughs, 
harrows and clod crushers. His customers 
would have left had he not convinced them 
that the fault was in themselves, and not in 
the manure. A man soon grudged growing 
weeds with the fertility he had paid hard cash 
for, nor could a manure costing £14 or £15 
per ton be refused the economy of a machine 
to distribute it carefully. By these improve- 
ments ten times more stock is fed on the land 
than it maintained before. At every stage 
of progress an English modern farm produces 
an enormous quantity of food for man on a 
limited surface. Upon the agriculturists’ skill, 
under Providence, depends whether plenty or 
scarcity prevails in the land — Mark Lane Ez- 
press. 


ae 
oe 


Study of Botany. 

Of the sciences that bear directly upon ag- 
riculture, botany is to be reckoned as among 
the first. The farmer is brought into closer 
contact with nature than any other man, ex- 
cept the professional student of nature. He 
dwells and works in the midst of the great 
laboratory. 








Perhaps chemistry may offer him mote qj. 
rect and immediate aid in the furtherange of 
his labors, but a knowledge of botany js 
scarcely less important. Every plant he eq} 
tivates has a history. The mysterious lays 
of vegetable growth offer to the inquisitive 
mind a never ending field of investigation, 
study and thought.- - 

If we had it in our power, we would cause 
the study of botany to be pursued in every 
school where anything beyond the rudiments 
of education was taught. Certainly in every 
high school, in every academy, and in every 
college, it should constitute a prominent and 
leading study. 

A-knowledzge of botany, even if it does not 
go beyond the names and properties of the 
plants, the trees, the grasses and the flowers, 
which everywhere surround us in the coun- 
try, adds an unspeakable charm to country 


life. Just as a traveler, who is familiar by . 


long years of study with the antiquities, the 
history, the literature of ancient, medieval 
and modern Europe, views every scene in any 
way connected with the history of the past 
with infinitely greater zest, because he is 
capable of a fuller appreciation than another 
who has no such advantage—so a farmer, or 
any dweller in the country, who has a know- 
ledge of botany, has within himself infinitely 
greater capacities for a full appreciation of 
nature, than one who has not this advantage, 

But especially should the farmer study and 
make himself familiar with the common plants 
of the farm. This is not so formidable a task 
as many seem to suppose. The hardest part 
of it, for one who has everything to learn, is 
to begin. A good beginning once made, the 
interest increases, intensifies, becomes almost 
a passion, and the subsequent acquisitions 
bring with them their own reward. 


Our popular education is greatly defective.” 


It depends too much on books, and makes.n0 
aim to impart a knowledge of things, It 
trains the intellect, and leaves the practical 
world of nature alone. It will not always be 
so. Our education must become more prac 
tical, and aim to fit the young more perfectly 
for the duties of every-day life. And when 
this change comes, as come it must, the study 
of botany will be elevated to the highest dig- 
nity, and assume a position which deserves 
importance.— Mass. Ploughman. st 
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A Profitable System of Farming. 
It is the practice of some of our farmers— 
the shrewd ones—to raise grain and hay, and 
then purchase stock in the fall to feed it to in 
the winter, selling (the fat or improved) stock 
inthe spring. 

This is successful, in all cases where pro- 
perly managed—indeed we know of no ex- 
eptions. Much hay, particularly clover, is 
thus raised—two cuttings of clover, one of 
timothy or timothy and clover—and the grains 
we harvested early, cut when partially green, 
ind thus (the straw) cured and fed. Much of 
the fodder is cut (with straw cutter), and meal 
md roots added. Corn is best for fat, other 
grains for growth. 

Thus, with such feed, and with good hay, 
arly cut and cured, young stock, of all kinds, 
is kept growing—sheltered well, of course, 
md well taken care of—and milch cows con- 
tinue their flow of milk till late, giving Octo- 
ber quantities, and qualities also, especially on 
the hay. 

In this way the grain, in good part, as well 
isthe hay and fodder, are used on the farm, 
and the refuse (manure) goes to the land again, 
in each case holding the land good and im- 
proving it. This manure is used mostly to 
grow grass, put on top and finely worked 
down, giving a chance for the blades to clear 
themselves sooner, and for the soil to abstract 
the strength of the manure, as soil is known 
topossess this attractive and disinfectant prin- 
tiple. On corn ground, coarse manure is fre- 
quently drawn and ploughed under. This is 
well. But the same manure used to form sod, 
thicken it, would probably have done more 
good, benefiting the grass first, (by drawing 
largely from the atmosphere—clear gain,) and 
then affording increased manure in the sod, 
that is, more sod in consequence of using the 
manure. Hence some farmers—and they are 
mong the best—use sod only as a means of 
manuring. It is a plan that needs not our 


| Tecommendation, as it is seen everywhere 


What sod will do, and especially what it will 
doif enriched and thickened by manure. 

The land, by this system, is thus kept rich, 
© that grain can be raised at any time, and’ 
thigh average rates. This, of course, pays 
lungely, excellent crops of wheat, corn, barley, 
tats, etc., being grown yearly. This alone 
Would be a success. Then add the improve- 
ment in stock by feeding, which is almost 











equal in net gain, and the advantage of this 
course will be plainly seen. 

But the fodder must be cut green, when the 
grain of whatever kind is in the dough; and 
the grass cut when in blossom or sooner. An 
excellent plan in this case is, to sow oats and 
barley together. This is being tested here 
with satisfaction. The crop will be heavier, 
and most excellent tofeed. Butclover should 
be, and is, a main reliance. It enriches the 
land wonderfully, and affords at the same 
time the best and most abundant of feed, for 
either milk or flesh. But it must be cut and 
cured early. 

This is making money on the farm, selling 
your stock and your grain, but not your fod- 
der. You are thus keeping what is your own, 
and disposing of what the atmosphere gives 
you. This mainly. And it can be afforded, 
as the mineral product of the earth is inex- 
haustible, it needing but the aid of the atmos- 
phere (in its influence and its additions) to 
develop it. 

One chief advantage of this course is, you 
can get more off your land by mowing than 
by pasturage. The trampling and hurting of 
the roots and tender blades is avoided. It is - 
hence an axiom in farming that meadow 
yields more than pasture. An acre.of mea- 
dow will keep a cow, but it requires more 
pasturage to do it the same length of time. 
Hence those farmers (the best) who practice 
this mode usually soil their cattle and horses. 
They find it an advantage. For this purpose 
they have their favorite grains and grasses, 
clover, corn, Hungarian, rye, &c. And these 
cut green, as they are, are nutritious and 
healthful. Greater yields are thus obtained, 
and the manure also secured, ‘which is but 
partially the case in pasture. 

The season has been a favorable one for 
hay. Now is a good time to emb*rk in this 
enterprise. There can hardly be any loss in 
any case. while the chances are decidedly in 
favor of success. Of course it is with this as 
with any business, it must be engaged in in- 
telligently and with care. Stock must have 
attention after having been purchased to ad- 
vantage. Keep off every hoof from your 
meadows. Let them grow up as dense as 
they will, the denser the better; and “save 
your manure for the less favorable fields.— 
Apply during the winter as the manure’ is 
made; all the stable manure, the fore part of 
the season, may thus be applied, and some- 
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times the whole season through, no heavy 
snows interfering. Spread always, from the 
sleigh or wagon. This is saving manure, as 
has been recently demonstrated. You have 
thus no manure to lose its strength in the 
spring, and none to draw. 

This method will give you a growth of 
grass that will surprise you the first year; 
each year will improve the crop till you have 
a sod that is worth—it is impossible to say 
how much. Here it will be seen is the chief, 
or at least a principal benefit. The rest of 
the manure may be applied in the full, brushed 
down—an excellent way. 

The work thus consists principally in har- 
vesting the hay crop and attending to stock 
in the winter. The rest may be devoted 
advantageously to the breaking up of sod and 
the raising of grain—corn in particular— 
which will yield large returns, affording much 
fodder and grain to fatten; afterwards barley, 
or wheat, or oats, a heavy crop, and seeded 
down. The soil will be in good order for 
seeding and will grow heavy crops, to be in- 
creased yearly by manure. 

As to the stock to be kept, this may em- 
brace any or all kinds. There are cattle to 
fatten, and cows for the dairy. The latter 
need be kept on only good hay. They will 
grow on it if of a good quality. The cost of 
the hay will be an offset to the increased worth 
of the cows in the spring. Corn is, of course, 
the feed to fatten with. So barley and oats 
ground together in equal parts, though this is 
better for other stock in connection with poor 
hay. Sheep need little but good hay. If it 
is young clover, nothing is better. This alone 
will grow them, and with a little grain, and 
good treatment and attendance, regular feed- 
ing, etc., will fatten them. Numerous cases 
of this kind have been reported, and all, or 
nearly all, with more or less profit. Milch 
cows in this section are always in demand, 
and these it is profitalle to buy. Keep well, 
and good prices may be: expected. It is sel- 
dom that this fails. If it fails, it is usually in 
the neglect of the stock. But do sot think 
to improve a poor cow on poor hay. And to 
feed much grain is equally unprofitable — 
Such hay may be cut and steamed or scalded 
to advantage; but it is still less remunerative 
than simple good hay cut early and cured 
well. This will pay, as we know.—Uftica 
Herald. 


—_—= 
The “Government Garden” at Washington, 

N. C. Meeker writes to the New York Tri. 
bune as follows concerning an institution ip 
which our readers are interested : 

Among the attractions of the Capital is the 
government garden, under the charge of Wm, 
Saunders; and his management of pear trees 
is worthy of note. It is simply to plant on 
good ground, give fair and clean culture, and 
let them grow. _Pinching, pruning, and all 
those scientific and complicated directions de- 
rived from the French, and adopted by our 
orchardists, he considers worse than useless, 
for he attributes blight and other diseases to 
this treatment. Whether right or wrong, he 
has an argument in his favor which ought to 
weigh—the trees grow as “unconfined ag 
Nora’s tresses ;” blight is unknown, and all 
Varieties are loaded with fruit. It may be 
said that his plan’ suits such a latitude and 
soil as Washington; if so, let it be adopted 
there, and let pears be grown for the supply 
of the country. The fine varieties of grapes 
are also grown here without any disease, by 
placing two boards like a roof, along the top 
of the trellis. 

I was surprised to see the China tea-plant 
growing vigorously in this garden. Mr. 
Saunders said it had stood without protec 
tion several years, and now it woyld seem 
that the growing of tea in this country is not 
to be considered with reference to the elimate 
of Tennessee, or any other Southern State; 
but as to whether the people desire to grow 
it. I can see no difficulty in almost any 
family, at least South of Philadelphia, and, 
perhaps, even North of it, growing theirown 
tea, and if they are real lovers of tea, they 
ought to take the little care and trouble re 
quired, for if they do, they can have an ar 
ticle only equalled by such as is obtained in 
China itself, free from adulteration, and un- 
affected by the long sea voyage. 

It iscustomary for some agricultural writers 
to disparage this garden, but I think they are 


unwise, and that they ought to be glad that 


among the appropriations for so many ob- 
jects, horticultural and like interests obtain & 
small share, and I am certain that the coun- 


try ought to receive oe benefit Te 





The currycomb should not be neglected its 
use on all kinds of neat stock and horses is® 
great preventive of disease and baie 
| is productive of health. _ * 
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Commercial Fertilizers. 

The Secretary of the Connecticut Board of 
Agriculture procured last winter samples of 
fxteen articles known in commerce as “ fer- 
iiizers,’ and submitted them to Prof. 8. W. 
Johnson, of Yale College, the well known 
yricultural chemist, for analysis. They were 
recived, and without names or labels, with 
the exception of numbers by which to identify 
them, were submitted to Prof. Johnson by Mr. 
Gold, Secretary of the Board. Upon receiv- 
ing the results of this analysis, the Secretary 
aided to each its name and price, and has 
published the whole, for the benefit of farmers. 

The report shows also, how much it would 
wet to buy in other forms the materials which 
give these fertilizers their value. Thus the 
fymer has before him all the information 
weled to choose the cheapest material for his 


purposes, whether it be a patented or proprie- |. 


ry compound, or a mixture of his own 
manufacture. 

The analysis proved that in every instance 
most of the substance consisted of water or 
snd or carbonate or sulphate of lime, or some 
ther material of little value. These mate- 
tals were mixed with phosphates and nitro- 
genous matters in very different proportions; 
ut the really valuable component parts are 
but a small proportion of the whole. Prof. 
Joinson reported that there was good reason 
fo suppose that some of the articles sold as 
fetilizers, and for which high prices were 
paid, were the products of deliberate fraud; 
their value to the farmer being in strange con- 
itast with the price at which they are offered 
ind advertised. 

The sample which proved the best of all is 
wld for $56 per ton, and contains actual fer- 
lilzing ingredients which it would cost the 
fimer $47.82 in gold, or more than $60 in 
mrency, to buy separately in any common 
frm. Next to this comes one, the useful 
parts of a ton of which are reckoned to be 
Vorth $32.09 in gold, and which is sold at $65 
in eurrency. On the other hand, a popular 
uticle, sold at $28 per ton, is estimated to be 
tally worth as a fertilizer not- more than 
#38 per ton in gold, or but one-ninth ofits 
itice; and many other favorite articles of this 
tgs seem to deserve their reputation but: lit- 
le better, if the samples obtained by Mr. 
Gold and tested by Prof. Johnson were fair 
Hecimens, 

It is not to be supposed that swindling in 





fertilizers is confined to New England. In- 
deed, we question whether this business of 
swindling is carried on to a greater extent in 
any other State in the Union, than in the 
State of New York. 

The above statements point more strongly 
than ever to the necessity which we have so 
long and so persistently urged, of some action 
on the part of our State authorities, for the 
protection of farmers in the purchase of fer- 
tilizers. We trust that the next Legislature 
will take action upon the subject, and make 
the penalties for this kind of rascality suffi- 
cient to check, if not prevent it.— Utica Herald. 





How to Market Butter. 

The Boston Cultivator tells how the best 
farmers near Philadelphia get so high a price 
for their butter: 

“First, they always make a first-class ‘ar- 
ticle, so their customers, sure of getting the 
best there is, will not desert them on account 
of a rise in the price. Second, they bring in 
their butter in a showy and attractive condi- 
tion. No pot or delf ware, no tub or pail of 
oak or hemlock, no vulgar firkin is used to 
entomb those noble balls, golden-hued with 
the aroma of white clover and Poa pratensis 
lingering in the firm grain. A large tin ves- 
sel, designed expressiy for the business, has 
chambers at each end, into which ice is put. 
The wooden shelves, about three inches apart, 
rest on little projections from the sides. A 
layer of balls is then placed on the bottom 
and covered with its shell, but not so as to 
touch or mar the handsome print of a sheaf 
of grain, which stands out on the top of each 
ball; on the shelf another layer of prints, and 
so on till the vessel is full, they containing 
forty or fifty pound prints. The tin, with ice 
in each end, is then set in a wooden tub which 
has been cooled with ice or spring water.— 
Over this is drawn a cover of padded car- 
peting, with oilcloth on the top. Thus hot 
air and dust are wholly excluded, and the 
butter rides to the city and opens in the mar- 
ket-house in as fine condition as when packed 
in the spring-house. In just this way, with 
this degree of care and skill, is the best Phila- 
delphia butter made, marked and marketed. 
No wonder the Philadelphians would rather 
pay seventy-five cents than go back from such 
manna to the leeks and onions of the common 


firkin. 
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State Agricultural and Mechanical Associa- 
tion. 


The first great Exhibition of this Associa- 
tion is in progress while we write these lines, 
and we are only able to give a sketch of its 
doings for our present issue. A more fulland 
complete account than it is possible to fur- 
nish now will be made up for our December 
number. 

MEETING OF OLD FRIENDS. 

The pleasantest part of the great gathering 
at this Exhibition is the meeting of old friends 
and the warm and hearty greetings of those 
whose faces we have hardly looked upon since 
the old times, when, year after year, were 
gathered here the best of our people ‘to the 
annual State harvest-home. Thére are wrin- 
kles on the faces of those who were fresh and 
ruddy then, dark beards have become gray, 
and gray beards white, the traces and tracks 
of time and sorrow; and many familiar faces 
are missed, and many young ones grown out 
of childhood and the recollection of their 
elders; yet the good Maryland hearts are all 
about, and forgetting, to the utmost of each 
one’s power, all the wretched past, they are 
together again in the good works of peace. 

‘ THE OPENING. 

The opening day of the Fair on Tuesday, 
26th, was bright and auspicious, and showed 
to good advantage the beautiful grounds of 
the Society at Pimlico. These comprise an 
area of nearly 80 acres, and are situated two 





miles from the Northwestern boundary of the 
city, on a plateau at an altitude of more than 
four hundred feet above tide-water. The 
grounds are well enclosed, and the surround- 
ings are strikingly picturesque. N 
could be handsomer than the wide-spread 
view of the beautiful country around, dotted 
here and there with elegant villa-residences 
or substantial farm houses, and adorned with 
glowing colours of autumn. The view of 
this from the pavilion is well worth a ride to 
the grounds. 

The pavilion is an imposing structure two 
hundred and eighty feet in length, forty feet 
wide, and fifty from basement to apex of roof, 
and is built in the most substantial manner. 
The upper floor is devoted to the use of spec- 
tators, and commands a full and unobstructed 
view of the driving track, and whatever else 
is of interest to the general view. 

It is estimated that on the day of opening 
there were upwards of ten thousand persons 
present, embracing representatives fronr the 
mercantile, mechanical, industrial, and, in 
fact, every interest of the city. 

The accommodations for stock are ample, 
and the display of Farm Implements and 
Machiwery, fine cattle, horses, hogs, and stock 
of every description was of the very Dest 
quality. 

The committees are all busy making their 
ey unination, and will, no doubt, award pre- 
mit ns with strict regard to merit. 

A large number of visitors from abroad are 
visiting tne Exhibition, among whom are 
many valued friends in the good cause of ag- 
ricultural improvement. 


ad 





IMPoRTED Fowis.—Messrs. A. B. Neill & 
Co., of New Lisbon, Ohio, continue to supply 
orders for Imported Fowls. A pair of Light 
Brahmas which were shipped by them, and 
which we have seen, are undoubtedly pure 
bred, and give the purchaser entire satisfac 
tion. “Fanciers” would do well to give 
Messrs. Neill & Co. a trial. 





THE AMERICAN PomoLoeicaL Socrety— 
We are indebted to the venerable President, 
Col. Wilder, for a copy of his address before 
this Society at its recent grand exhibition at 
Philadelphia. We are glad to learn that the 
exhibition was a great success, and that 
every part of the country was re 
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Agricultural College. 

Professorship of Chemistry and Physics in 
iuir application to Agricultwre.—Professor Jas. 
Higgins, so well known as State Agricultural 
(hemist, and for some years past Professor 
jn the Agricultural College, was constrained 
maccount of protracted ill-health to tender 
jis resignation at a late meeting of the Board 
of Trustees. 

Professor Antisel, of Washington, the able 
md accomplished Chemist to the Department 
of Agriculture, has accepted an appointment 
to fill the chair thus made vacant, and has en- 
tered on his duties. 

We are glad to be able to say that the Col- 
lege has enrolled a larger number of students 
than at any previous period of its history, and 
is, in all respects, in a healthy and improving 
condition. 


ee 





Tae ViraInIA STATE AGRICULTURAL So- 
ety, let it be borne in mind, holds its great 
Exhibition immediately after our own, and 
we hope will be very largely attended by our 
txhibitors and people. We are indebted to 
E.G. Leigh, Esq., Secretary, for a compli- 
mentary ticket, and greatly regret that our 
tigagements elsewhere will not allow us to 
be there, 


The Frederick County Agricultural Society 
lad a fine Exhibition in October, attended by 
large numbers of interested spectators. Presi- 
dent Grant and other prominent citizens were 
present, and an able address was delivered by 
J. Stanton Gould, of New York. 


> The Washington County Society held also 
isuccessful Exhibition. 


Catvert County AGRICULTURAL So- 
trty—An Agricultural Society has been or- 
ganized in Calvert Co., Md.; and Dr. Geo. W. 
Vorsey chosen President. Vice-Presidents, 
Hon. John Parran, Hon. James Bond and Dr. 
-F. Ireland; Recording Secretary, C. R. 
belt; Corresponding Sec’y, Rev. 8. Cornelius. 





Cornecticut State Pouutry Socrety.— 
We acknowledge receipt of programme of 
ee first Exhibition of this Society and a com- 
limentary tickets It will take place at New 
maven, beginning 9th November, and con- 
nuing three days. 





Literary Notices. 

The Southern Review,—The contents of the 
October issue of this Review are: Injustice of 
American Tariffs. The Theory of Reasoning. 
Sir John Coleridge's Life of Keble. Improve- 
ments Needed in Geometry. Lucian. .The 
United States as a Military Nation. Virginia; 
Her Geographical Position. Battle of Ball's 
Bluff. Notices of Books. 

It were superfluous to say that these varied 
topics receive at the hands of Dr. Bledsoe and 
his assistants the ablest treatment, and that 
the Review maintains the rank it has held 
from the first issue, among the very first pub- 
lications of its class in the language. A. T. 
Bledsoe, Baltimore. $5 in advance. 

The Educational Journal of Virginia.—Col. 
8. B. French, of Richmond, has called our 
attention to the prospectus of this journal, 
which is about to be issued by a committee of 
gentlemen appointed by the Educational As- 
sociation of Virginia. There is certainly 
ability, and, let us hope, interest, enough in 
the subject of education in Virginia, to make 
this the leading educational journal of the 
country. We heartily wish it may become 
so, for it is of the utmost importance that 
the sound views held by the leading edu- 
cators of the State should be maintained and 
diffused. : 


Once a Month.—This is “A Baltimore Maga- 
eine of Choice Miscellaneous Selections,” fulfill- 
ing well in the character of the matter it 
furnishes what it professes. The selections 
of the October number are very choice. It 
seems designed to be mainly an advertising 
enterprise, and its literary matter is tho- 
roughly interlarded with business notices, a 
feature which it takes time to get used to. 


The Rural Carolinian—We are in receipt 
of the first number of a magazine of 64 pages 
having this title, published hy Walker, Evans 
& Cogswell, Charleston, 8. C. $2 a year, in 
advance. D. H. Jaques, editor. : 

Judging by this number, we may safely set 
down the Rural Carolinian as a very able éo- 
worker of the several excellent agricultural 
journals already published in the Southern 
States. 

On the first page we have the counterfeit 
presentment of that sturdy old Georgian, 
David Dickson, “the best and most success- 
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ful planter in Georgia, if not in the whole 
South,” and a sketch of his plantation, man- 
agement, &c. The Carolinian is well printed 
and well illustrated, and deserves ample suc- 
cess. 


The Home Monthly.—Devoted to Literature 
and Religion. A.B. Stark, editor. Printed 
at the Southern Methodist Publishing House, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


The Ladies Own Magazine.—Edited by Mrs. 
M. Cora Bland, Indianapolis. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, Grape- 
vines, Strawberry Plants, &., &c., cultivated 
and for sale at the Georgia Nursery by Wm. 
K. Nelson, Augusta, Ga. We advise our 
friends in that quarter to send for Mr. Nel- 
son’s Catalogue and see what he has to say of 
his stock. 


We have received the Programme, Premium 
List, Rules and Regulations of the First Annual 
Fair to be held at Cumberland,Md. We look 
in vain on the programme for the title of the 
Association, but learn that J. P. Roman, Esq., 
is President, and George Washington, Vice- 
President. The Fair will open on Nov. 9th, 
and continue four days. We hope our Alle- 
ghany county friends will be effectually and 
liberally aided by exhibitors and visitors from 
Baltimore and other parts of Maryland. 


Smithsonian Report for 1868.—Hon. Mr. Gar- 
field, M. C. from Ohio, has our thanks for a 
copy of his Report, and other like favors. 


Messrs. Henry Taylor & Co., Sun Building, 
have favored us with copies of two handsome 
little volumes in paper, published by Dick & 
Fitzgerald, New York: The American House- 
wife and Kitchen Directory, and The Young 
Debater and Chairman’s Assistant. We have 
got them only in time for this short notice. 


Demorest’s elegant illustrated Monthly of 
Fashions of Fall and Winter is received. The 
ladies all want it, for economy as well as for 
fashion sake. 

It is stated that the Percheron horses, in- 
troduced into Central Ohio within the last 
few years, are giving good satisfaction, and 
' are being bred more extensively this year 
than at any previous one. 








Our Agricultural Interests, 
Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture~ 
Industrial Colleges—Southern Agriculture 
Cattle Disease—Grape Culture—The Orope 
the Year, de. 


The seventh annual report of the commis- 
sioner of agriculture and the accom 
report of the statistician of the department 
have been completed. They are valuable and 
interesting papers, containing important sug- 
gestions and recommendations and useful 
statistics of production, exports, markets, &. 

General Capron, the commissioner, in his 
report, speaks approvingly of the industrial 
colleges now springing into being throughout 
the Northern and Western States, which, he 
says, though various in character and aims, 
and, at present, in the weakness and inet 
ficiency of their infancy, are destined to be 
powerful coadjutors in the legitimate work o 
this department. Already has’ the discussion 
attendant upon their organization elicited in- 
quiry, corrected prejudices, diffused informa- 
tion and enthusiasm for a practical education, 
which cannot fail to accomplish good results. 

It is gratifying to observe, says the commis- 
sioner, the evidences of vitality in Southern 
agriculture, which is progressively and suc- 
cessfully marshaling the forces of recupera- 
tion, and gradually dispelling the despondency 
resulting from the losses of civil war, the 
change in the labor system, the disruption o! 
families and the impoverishment of estates. 
An impetus has been given to business by the 
introduction of Northern capital; and in the 
future more ‘rapid progress may be expected 
from the same cause. Money, population, 
and skill in special industries are the requi- 
sites for success in developing the resources 
and extending and perfecting the agriculture 
of theSouth. In view of all the circumstances 
affecting cotton culture it may be deemed a 
remarkable fact that the yield has attained a 
equality with that of 1850, and is half as gre 
as the excessive product of 1859 and 1800, 
which glutted the markets of the world, 
would have caused a discouraging depret 
in prices but for the cessation of cotton pri 
ductions in the years that followed. Thecasi 
receipts for the crop of. 1807, were 
those of 1859, though of less actual valt 
reckoned in a depreciated carrency. * 
gar interest is rapidly attaining promine 
the product having doubled in the last’ 
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The total product of rice is also 
incred sing. 

The report says that the farmers of the 
wntry, While enduring the necessary burden 
internal revenue taxation, and submitting 
tieerfully to imposts upon all foreign products 
gnsumed by them, will enter a vigorous pro- 
jet against any proposition for the renewal 
the abrogated reciprocity treaty, or any 
wmangement admitting untaxed and low- 
priced Canadian productions customs free, or 
ta lower rate of duty than is provided in 
isting laws regulating the tariff upon simi- 
jr imports from other nationalities. 

After referring to the great benefit to the 
wricultural interests of the country of the 
stem of internal exchanges, the commis- 
soner refers at length to the prevalence of 
fital maladies among all varieties of farm ani- 
mals, resulting in the annual loss of not less 
than $50,000,000, which demands, he says, the 
prompt attention of this department, the vigi- 
nce of the agricultural associations, and 
tational and State legislation. The report 
of Prof. John Gamgee on the Texas cattle 
disease will, he says, be presented to Congress 
titan early day. 

The production of grapes for table use and 
for wine making has become an interest of 
great importance, General Capron says that 
yast sums of money, and much valuable time 
aud labor have been expended in the endeavor 
o make the foreign grape a success, but with- 
out exception it.has proved a failure in open 
tir culture. These failures, however, have 
lad aealutary effect in directing attention to 
the inprovement of our indigenous species, 
ind the progress of amelioration is both 
marked and rapid. The fact will be learned, 
sooner or later, that east of the range of the 
Rocky mountains, no climate has yet been 
found suitable for the continued healthy 
gtowth of the foreign grape. On the Pacific 
toast the plant seems to find a perfectly con- 
genial climate. 

' The crop statistics of the present year in- 
dicate a more than average condition of agri- 
cultural prosperity. The wheat crop is some- 

What larger than last year, the increase being 
shout equal to that of the population, and 
may be estimated at not less than two hur 

»ited and twenty million bushels, The corn 
‘top is much larger than last year, but may 
lot be placed, on completion of the tabulation, 
amore than nine hundred million bushels. 





The cotton crop, although of slightly reduced 
acreage, would have been excessive but for 
the damage from army and boll worms, yet 
the result will exceed two million three hun- 
dred thousand bales. , 

The report refers at length to the work of 
the statistical, chemical and entomological 
divisions of the department, requests agricul- 
tural and horticultural societies of the different 
States to contribute samples of grain, fruits, 
&c., for the museum; refers to the utility of 
the experimental garden and the improve- 
ment of the grounds of the department, and 
expresses the opinion that one of the most 
certain means of encouraging a taste for rural 
pursuits, both in agriculture and horticulture, 
and of instilling a desire for the study of 
botany and vegetable physiology, is that of 
proper embellishment of school house and 
college grounds. The commissioner says that 
the economy of a judicious distribution of 
seeds by the national government is scarcely 
known or appreciated. He gives illustration 
of this and recommends a more liberal appro- 
priation by Congress for this branch of the 
service. The-expenditures under each appro- 
priation have come within the sums appro- 
priated. There has been expended since 
December 4, 1867—the date of General Cap- 
ron’s entry upon the duties of commissioner— 
$217,400, leaving a balance unexpended of 
$103,600 for the remainder of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1869. The report of Mr. 
Cluss, the architect employed to superintend 
the erection of the building and the necessary 
fitting and furnishing, shows the completion 
of the whole in a substantial and workmanlike 
manner, embracing the labaratory, with its 
new and complete chemical apparatus, and 
the museum, with its convenient and tasteful 
arrangement of cases, and the library, at a 
total cost of about $140,000. The balance 
under each head are deemed sufficient to meet 
al] future demands of the present fiscal year. 

The report of the statistician says: In 1839 
the wheat crop was 84,823,272 bushels, or 4.76 
to each inhabitant; in 1849, 100,485,994, or 
4.33 to each individual; in 1859, 173,104,924 
bushels, or 5.50 per capita; in 1868, by esti- 
mates of this department, 230,000,000 bushels, 
including Oregon and the Territories, which 
are not found in the tables. As the increase 
of population was thirty-five per cent. from 
1840 to 1850, and also from 1850 to 1860, a 
similar pro rata increase from 1860 to 1868 
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would make our population 39,000,000. If 
the same ratio of increase could be expected 
through this decade, viz., thirty-five per cent. 
in population, and twenty-five per cent. in the 
wheat yield in proportion to population, the 
crop of 1869 would be 292,000,000 bushels: 
: and that of 1867 should have been more than 
* 250,000,000 bushels. Though far better than 
the two preceding crops—a fair yield upon a 
broad area—it probably did not exceed 224,- 
036,600 bushels, exclusive of that produced by 
Oregon and the Territories. It would be a 
short wheat crop in 1868 that should not 
aggregate 270,000,000 bushels. 


The drought and other causes have reduced 
the aggregate yield of corn this year at least 
one hundred million bushels. The final esti- 
mate is, in round numbers, nine hundred mil- 
lions of bushels. 

A reduction in the acreage of cotton is 
noted in every State except Texas, in which 
the increase appears to be about thirty per 
cent. The decrease, as compared with the 
previous year, is estimated at twenty-four per 
cent. in Louisiana, eighteen, in Mississippi, 
thirteen in Arkansas, twenty in Tennessee, 
twelve in Georgia, eighteen in South Carolina 
and thirty-two in North Carolina. The re- 
turns of diminished acreage in early summer, 
did not excite apprehensions of a decrease in 
the crop of the year. The aggregate crop of 
the year was estimated in October at 2,380,000 
bales.—Daily Sun. 





Enetish Waeat Crop.—Mr. J. B. Lawes 
has written his annual letter to the Times as 
regards the probable yield of English wheat 
the current year; and the remarkable success 
of his previous estimates entitles it to the 
general attention it receives from the English 
press. He reaches the conclusion: “That the 
wheat crop of 1869 is slightly below the aver- 
age in quantity, and it will be also deficient 
in quality, as estimated by the weight per 
bushel. Assuming that an average crop is 
represented by a produce of 28} bushels, 
weighing 61 Ibs. per bushel, I am disposed to 
fix the present crop as equal to 27 bushels of 
the same weight.” The quantity of imported 
wheat to be required by the United Kingdom 
from other countries, for the year to come, he 
estimates at 9,750,000 quarters, a quantity two 
million quarters larger than for the imports 
the twelve months preceding Aug. 31, 1869. 














Effective Steam Tillage. 

A correspondent of the English Agriculty- 
ral Gazette says that no general rule can be 
laid down as to how land should be cultivated 
by steam-power, as compared with horse- 
power, owing to the diversity of soil, season 
and other practical data involved. It is pos- 
sible that in some instances, steam-power may 
admit of more frequent ploughing and culti- 
vating than horse-power, but in others the 
reverse may be the rule, one operation of 
steam being more effective than one of horses, 
No doubt under steam culture, as under horse 
culture, routine will be the rule, to a very 
large extent, such as one ploughing in autumn 
and so many times of the cultivator and har- 
rows across the land in spring time. But 
routine is now nearly out of date, and forms 
no part of modern improved agriculture, either 
under horse-power or steam-power. 

As a general rule it may be admitted that, 
once over the ground by steam, whatever the 
nature of the soil may be, is more effective 
than once over the ground with horses,whether 
in ploughing, grubbing or harrowing; but 
such a rule does not imply that steam culture 
involves fewer ploughings, etc., for in practice 
the requirements of the soil, season, etc., may 
demand the opposite rule, viz: more frequent 
ploughing with steam than witl horses. We 
can readily perceive cases where frequent and 
effective tillage are both in favor of steam, 
and very probably this may be the rule for 
the vast majority of farms; but from such a 
rule there are many exceptions when once 
over the ground with steam is more effective 
than twice with horses; while in not a few 
examples steam can enter the* field success- 
fully, finishing its work at one operation, 
where horses have to wait a more advanced 
season for favorable weather, at a sacrifice, 
which the harvest following never fails to 
estimate at its true value. 


~~ 


DrARRHa@A IN Fowis.—The causes are a 
scanty supply of grain, which necessitates an 
excess of green food; or an unwholesome 
dietary of any description, are the usual 
causes of this complaint. The treatment is 
simple: five grains of powdered chalk, the 
same quantity of rhubarb, and the same of 
cayenne pepper, may be administered; and if 
relaxation is not speedily checked, a grain of 
opium and one of powdered ipecacuanha gon 
be given every five or six hours.— 7 
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Large and Small Farms. 

So much that is crude and one-sided has 
been laid before the public on this subject 
that careful, discriminating thought is much 
needed. Scores of agricultural writers have 
poured out columns of cheap suggestions on 


the text : 
“A little wife well willed. 


A little farm well-tilled.*’ 

On the other hand, the best grain farmer in 
this State inherited 800 acres of good arable 
land, as well adapted to wheat and barley as 
any on the continent. Twenty or thirty years 
ago he sold all but 300 acres. This, he admits, 
was the grand mistake of his life. “At the 
time I sold it such a step was not a blunder,” 
headds; “and how could I have known that 
McCormick would givs us such a reaper that 
ny horses would do my threshing, my raking, 
ny pitching, my mowing away ; that the cul- 
tivator would set every hoe on the place to 
rusting ; that a girl would put on her gloves 
and sun-bonnet, and as a morning’s frolic do 
the work of six stout mowers?” English 
farmers and landholders were startled the 
other day by some very sensible but noways 
inspired remarks of Lord S.anley, who, after 
an agricultural dinner, said in substance just 
what our New York farmer has said: That 
one-hundred-acre and two-hundred-acre farms 
cannot be conducted on.the most economical 
principles, because the small farmer was una- 
ble to purchase the tools which the large far- 
mer could not afford to be without. 


But there are limitations upon this line of 
development, set by the very nature of certain 
firm operations. Lord Stanley was talking 
of grain farms and husbandry tillage, not of 
the dairy districts, nor of root culture, nor of 
market gardening, nor of fruit growing, nor 
of floral culture. A British writer of less 
aristocratic lineage than Lord Stanley, but 
more accurate and painstaking, has collated 


the agricultural statistics of the United King-— 


dom, and he finds that on the chalk formations 
of England—that is, on soils where lime is an 
important constituent—there is a tendency to 
large farms and irregular incomes, because 
the grain-grower is so much at the mercy of 
timate. In the grass counties, where potash 
is the leading constituent of soils the tracts 
are smaller, the fluctuations less, economy 
atricter, and profits on the whole greater. There 
are two reagons for this which are as applica- 
bie to farming in this country as in England, 





First, as suggested above, in grain farming 
there are more risks and greater losses from 
bad weather. Second, a grain farm to be 
profitable siiould be large, but the business 
ability that can wield a large grain farm—do 
the right thing at the right time, employ as 
many men and use as many implements as 
true thrift requires, and no more ; that studies 
the markets, and forms a sound judgment as 
to the probable price of the different grains ; 
that knows when to sell and when to hold 
back, when to put in more barley and less 
wheat, or more wheat and less barley—tirst- 
class business sagacity like this is uncommon. 
Such ability.in railroad matters would make 
a Vanderbilt; in dry goods, a Stewart; in 
banking, a Peabody. The grain farmer who 
displays it is just as sure to buy out his neigh- 
bors, and join field to field, as Stewart on 
Broadway is to rear his vast palaces of trade 
on the ruins of a score of tradesmen less 
thrifty and sagacious. Thus we see that on 
soils suited to small grain there is a tendency 
to agglomeration founded in human nature 
and on economical laws,—a tendency that 
would condense titles into a few hands in 
many parts of England, if the laws of entail 
had not done so already ; a tendency that will 
do it in certain regions of this country, no 
matter how democratically we sell our land 
by quarter sections. In regions where butter, 
cheese, roots, fruits, and the flesh of small 
animals give the husbandman his support, the 
tendency to big farms is not perceived, either 
in England or in the United States. In beef 
producing and sheep herd farming the ten- 
dency is to large areas under the control of 
one proprietor. 

A survey of our national area with these 
distinctions in the mind may give us clear 
views of what the future is likely tv develop 
in this respect. The Atlantic slope, witha 
few exceptional strips of limestone, is not 
well adapted to grain farming nor to the 
herdsman and, shepherd. There is no true 
and lasting economy in carving it into tracts 
of more than 200 acres, and hundreds of farms 
of from twenty to fifty acres pay better in 
proportion to the area than any tracts in the 
country. This applies to the hill country— 
that is, the dairy counties of Western New 
York—but not to the Marcellus or green 
shales, extending from Syracuse westward to 
the lake, nor to the limestone valleys of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, Many parts of 
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the great West, as for instance the Western 
Reserve of Ohio, are so well suited to a mixed 
husbandry that farms of from one to two 
hundred acres are profitable and will long re- 
tain theirindividuality. But regions specially 
adapted to wheat, as Minnesota, or to beef, as 
the great prairie, are fast presenting illustra- 
tions of Lord Stanley’s theory. We hear of 
a herdsman in Illinois fattening 6,000 bullocks 
and a wheat-grower in Minnesota requiring 
fifteen reaping machines and wanting 125 
harvest hands for two weeks in August.— J. 
Y. Tribune. 


Modes of Tying up Cattle. 

We have made pretty thorough experiments 
in all the usual modes of tying up cattle, 
beginning with the simple bow, made. of 
wood; then the chains in common use; and, 
tired of these, tried stanchions. After using 
the latter a year or two, we substituted in 
their place a strong leather strap two inches 
wide. These soon became oily and soft from 
use, and it seemed that the cattle were more 
comfortable with them than any other mode 
of tying. They would lie down on either 
side, and had room to move about so as to 
change their position considerable.: But as 
the stalls were arranged, this liberty caused 
occasional serious injury, as in moving about 
one cow would sometimes step upon the ud- 
der or some other part of one which waa 
lying down. This might be remedied if more 
space were allowed between the cows. We 
had not thia space to spare, however, and 
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stanchions over any other mode of tying. 
The work is more quickly and surely done, 


and are more under control while milking. 


cattle, when lying down, cannot get up easily 
in them. On rising they throw themecives 
forward and strike the shouklers, so thet uc. 
casivaly, two or three efforts are mare befaure 
the animal te on te feet «=Tile ey be per 
tially obviated, however, by carrying the upper 





gives them mere Mherty, & te beeving the 


One inconvenience in the sta chion is, that | 








space wider for the neck, at the bottom of the 
stanchions than it is at the top, This affords 
the animal more room to move the head 
about when lying down, and it cannot get it 
out when in that position. 

A great objection to stanchions may be 
avoided by a proper-arrangement of the floor 
when the barn is built. Cattle should feed 
from a floor a little higher than that on which 
they stand; at any rate, it should not be any 
lower, as it quite often is. This is doné by 
raising the lean-to floor, in order to get a 
trench to receive their droppings. When this 
is done, the sleepers of the barn floor should 
rest upon the top of the timbers, instead of be- 
ing dropped into mortices. Then the bam 
floor will be nearly on a level with that upon 
which the cattle stand. With some care in 
the arrang: ments, stanchions will be found 
the best, we think, all things considered. We 
have seen the “ Swing Stanchions” in use, and 
noticed the movements of cattle in them, 
They certainly have a pretty large liberty 
when so tied, can step back and forward two 
or three feet, and have plenty of opportunity 
to tread upon each other, and can le down 
only on one side! They did not strongly 
commend themselves to our judgement—J. 
E. Farmer. bie 





A Huge Farm and How it is Worked. 
The Cincinnati Gazette haa the following: 
“What do you say toa corn-field in Benton 
Co., Indiana, of 7,000 acres, in good condition 
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went back to stanchions, which are still in | the farm of Adams 


and growing aplendidly ? It is to be found on 


Earl, Esq., who resides 


| in Lafayette. Messrs, Earl & Fowler, have 


The cattle are kept cleaner, Having teas | 8 miles of board fence, 30 dwelling houses 


freedom, they cannot hook nor rob each other, fr tenants, three blacksmith shops, ete. To 
cultivate the corn land 168 one and two home 


ploughs were kept in daily use, and on the 





There are some advantages in the use of | 80,000 acres in Benton county, in one body, 


well watered; and with permanent improve 
ments, having 140 miles of hedge fence and 


lands 4,100 head of cattle are sow 
fur the New York market, and 

Unie fall by rail Mewsre Rael 
ve their persuanal 
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From Germantown Telegraph. 

When Should Lime be Applied P 
Different farmers would give very different 
mswers to the above question. Some apply 
jt just before they break up for corn, and 
gh it under for the corn crop; some 
gread it on the corn ground after it is plough- 
d,and harrow it in before the corn is planted, 
wdothers apply it to the grass after the wheat 
crop is taken off. 

There are three established facts which 
must influence us in deciding the proper time 
frthe application of lime: Ist, that it takes 
scertain length of time to produce its effect 
wpon the soil ; 2d, it drives the ammonia from 
lamyard manure Whenever it comes in con- 
tact with it; 3d, its action hastens the decom- 
position of vegetable matter which the soil 
may contain. 

To decide the first case, the farmer must 
utisfy himself as to what particular crop he 
wishes to benefit by the application of lime. 
If he wishes the corn to have the benefit, he 
should apply it at least one year before the 
torn is planted. If the grass is to receive the 
benefit, then he must apply it before the grass 
tomes to its perfection; but in applying it 
with this view, reference must be had to the 
second item, with regard to its effect on the 
immonia, by far the most valuable portion of 
the barnyard manure. The third proposition 
should also have its bearing upon the farmer’s 
decision. 

Let us examine into the effect produced by 
seoat of lime applied to the sod a year or six 
nonths before it is broken up for corn. This 
plan has its advantages, which may thus be 
t@umerated: being applied for this length of 
lime previous to ploughing, it is, when the 
wd is turned, just ready to assist in its decom- 
paition, and causing it to be fitted for feed- 
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done deeply, the lime is brought to the sur- 
face, the manure is applied, and they come in 
contact, producing a great loss, as set forth in 
proposition third. 

Lime, to produce its proper effect, must be 
retained where the air has access to it, or near 
the surface of the soil; its specific gravity be- 
ing much greater than that of common soil, 
it gradually sinks through the latter, and very 
often out of reach of the plough. Hence the 
benefit derived from subsoiling. : 

Let us now investigate the plan of apply- 
ing it to the wheat stubble for the benefit of 
the ensuing crop of grass. The main disad- 
vantage following this plan is that the corn 
receives no benefit from the lime, and the soil 
at the time the corn is growing contains more 
undecomposed vegetable matter than at any 
other time. 

Ido not like the application of lime to the 
corn crop, because I consider that it has a 
tendency to keep the oats green and to make 
the straw stiff and harsh, more like wheat 
straw, and I have always found that cattle do 
not relish it as well. Whether this objection 
will overbalance the advantages enumerated, 
I leave for others to judge. 

There is a third plan which I think obviates 
the disadvantages of both systems. Let the 
manure, instead of being applied to the wheat, 
be spread on the sod and ploughed down deep 
for corn. When ploughing for oats, plough 
one-half as deep, say six inches, and avoid 
bringing the manure to the surface; it being 
thus buried and deprived of the influence of 
the atmosphere, will decompose but little. — 
In ploughing for wheat, plough deep trices, 
and this will thoroughly mix the manure with 
the soil. 

Or, if you prefer it, give the corn a mode- 
rate coat of manure and treat as before, and 
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the summer. The corn does not take any 
more of the substance of the manure than 
would otherwise have evaporated during the 
summer. 


By the time the ground is ready for wheat, 
the manure is decomposed and thoroughly 
mixed with the soil. 


Between the two ploughings of wheat ap- 
ply lime if you choose, but I prefer to apply 
it to the wheat stubble in the fall after the 
“wheat is taken off, and pasture the next year 
and mow the ensuing one, when the lime will 
have its full effect upon the grass. 

I throw out these iceas that all may think 
the matter over and see if they are pursuing 
the best course, and if not, adopt a better one, 
as has been the case with J.P. H. 





The Leaching of Soils. 

There is one point of great interest in Dr. 
Voelcker’s researches, which is highly sug- 
gestive, namely, that nitrate of soda—now 
used throughout Britain by thousands of tons 
annually—can only be applied in a profitable 
manner at one period of the growth of the 
crop, namely, just when the fibrous roots are 
hungry to supply the growing plant, and when 
the growing plant is ready to receive it. The 
salt must, during this period, be in a state of 
solution in the soil, and then the plant readily 
feeds upon it, and is greatly benefited, but if 
the nitrate of soda is sown during the first 
period of the growth of the crop, before the 
plant wants it, or is ready for it, and while 
the leaching operations of the rains of winter 
and spring are going on, the nitrate will be 
actually leached out of the soil and pass away 
and be lost in the escape water from the 
drains. So also if more is sown than the 
plant wants, or can assimilate, the nitrate does 
not remain in the soil like phosphates, and 
the amount of ammoniacal manure which 
unites naturally and chemically with the clay, 
but is lost, and is carried off by the waste 
moisture of the land, 

If this is true of nitrate of soda, it may be 
that other matters which we so assiduously 
and at great expense apply to our soils, may 
he passing off, and becoming waste with the 
waste moisture of the land, while, for want 
of chemical examination, we have been igno- 
yant of the fact. No one can examine too 
closely into these matters.—Canada Farmer. 





Clover, the Great Renewer. 

Since the delivery, by Professor Voelcker, 
of his celebrated lecture on this subject, (to 
which for a length of time we have given 
such prominence in the columns of the Can- 
ada Farmer), all the best English and Scottish 
Agricultural papers have gone extensively 
into the matter, and none more so than our re- 
spected contemporary, the Farmer, (Scottish,) 
which, in its issue of the 23d June, devotes 
three full columns to the subject. The old 
country agricultural papers are edited by a 
very superior class of writers, and reflect the 
public opinion of the most prominent agri- 
culturists. “Scientific agriculture” has had 
a hard fight with practical agriculture through- 
out the three kingdoms, and it is only just 
now that the old-fashioned practical man be- 
gins to treat the scientific operator on farm 
land with anything like respect. In the arti- 
cle alluded to, the Farmer (Scottish) says: 
“Even so far back as the dawn of the present 
century, Lord Dundonald, (‘the liberator of 
South America’) struggled hard, fighting an 
up-hill battle with ‘the powers that be, to 
show thé intimate connection between chem- 
istry and agriculture. And how was he met? 
When intimating to one of the farmers of 
that day, who could see nothing good beyond 
the muck heap, that he looked forward to the 
time when an acre of ground would be ma- 
nured effectively with a bag of artificial ma- 
nure, ‘Yes,’ was the quaint and sneering 
rejoinder, ‘and the produce carried to the 
stack-yard in your waistcoat pocket.’ But the 
march of progress*in agricultural science car- 
ried all before it. Sir Humphrey Davy gave 
a powerful impetus to calm investigation, and 
dozens of others have followed in his wake.” 
In the first place, too much was expected from 
analysis of soils; and it was supposed thata 
farmer had only to take a small parcel of the 
land of his farm to the analyzer, and at once 
know what was wanted, and doubtless in 
most cases he received the most valuable in- 
formation, and sound advice; but receiving 
alone is one thing and ‘carrying such advice 
into operation is another. Many, if not most 
of the farmers of that early day had not 
knowledge enough to enable them to carry out 
the advice given, and the consequence was 
that they blamed the analyzer and the system 
on which he acted, naturally enough not blam- 
ing themselves. 

Lord Dundonald was far too wise a man 
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to sneer at the “muck heap.” All our trouble 
in Canada is, that we have not enough of it, 
and so if we cannot find some substitute we 
must go without, for our labor is so dear, 
and our prices so low, that artificial manures 
are (or are believed to be, which comes to 
much the same thing), beyond the reach of 
our ordinary farmers. We must therefore 
turn to what we have, and what all see they 
can afford, and in clover they have not only 
the “muck heap,” but the muck heap and the 
bag of guano combined; for Voelcker says 
that a good crop of clover which has produced 
one heavy crop of hay, “and which has been 
allowed to stand for seed,” (for this he insists 
on), will add to the land a fertility for wheat 
which could not be attained with the heaviest 
practical dressing of guano. But to do this 
in the best possible manner the clover must 
be allowed to come to perfection; must be 
treated so that it will produce, and leave on 
the ground the greatest possible amount of 
root and leaf, for in those portions of the 
plant consists the virtue of the clover crop. 
How much superior, therefore, must be the 
method, which has been advocated so often 
in these pages, to grow the clover in the 
greatest perfection by letting it grow during 
the entire year, and untouched by the eating 
down of cattle, and by the scythe. Let the 
entire proceeds of leaves and stems go to the 
wils, instead of leaving merely what leaf 
matter falls off in the growing and harvesting 
ofa crop of seed. Encourage the root to 
make the greatest possible growth by leaving 
the stems to flourish and come to perfection. 
Allow the seed to fall on the ground to form 
the future plant, (for clover seed, when it re- 
mains in the original pod or seed case, will 
keep its vitality for a considerable period of 
lime, certainly more than one year), then the 
following season allow the roots again to throw 
up the herbage and flower stems, and as soon 
4s the plant is well in flower, plough all under 
together, and fallow forthe wheat crop. We 
shall thus combine the “muck heap” and the 
“guano bag,” and the proceeds will be, in all 
likelihood, a splendid crop of wheat, attained 
it the mere loss of one year’s rent (or its 
qquivalent), over and above the ordinary 
course of cutting the hay crop and feeding 
down the aftergrass. In the latter case you 
have the seeming profit of the hay, and the 
sheep and cattle, but you have also the expense 
of haying and carriage of manure back to 





the field, and after all attain only an inferior 
erop of wheat, instead of having a first-rate 
one. The ordinary system certainly in time 
runs the land down; by the other a heavy 
crop of wheat is attainable every third year, 
with only one ploughing, and the cultivatings 
and harrowings necessary to keep the weeds 
down, and any one can see that under such 
treatment the land would attain a richness and 
heart, so much wanted, and so seldom found 
under present management.— Canada Farmer. 





Steam Agriculture. 

The following from the letter of a corres- 
pondent to an English agricultural paper, is 
worthy of more tban a passing thought.— 
The public does not yet begin to comprehend 
the part which steam is now perfurming in 
the industries of the world. Much less the 
magnitude of its future. 

“Tt is a fact,” writes this correspondent, 
“that 1 am now harvesting my fourteenth 
crop under steam culture. 

“Tt is a fact that Lots Nos. 1 and 4 heavy 
lands are bean-growing on seed beds costing 
only 7s. 3d. an acre ; that they are strong in 
straw, well corned, free from fly or blight, 
and ripening well, unlike many a crop now 
growing upon shallow, horse-worked land, 
that may be seen to be weak in straw, full of 
fly, and dying a premature death. 

“Tt isa fact that my Nos. 2 and 3 heavy 
lands are wheat-growing on seed beds cost- 
ing only 6s. 9d. an acre; that they are strong 
in straw, full of corn, and ripen well; to- 
gether they are the best I ever had on this 
land in my life. 

“Tt is a fact that these four fields will give 
me an average of full 40 bushels per acre, and 
it is a fact that under horse culture (having a 
dead fallow every fourth year) they did not 
average over 20 bushels per acre, one year 
with another. 

“The next fact to be looked to is, what do 
our best farmers on such soils get now-a-days 
under horse culture? Mr. Whitworth, of Wil- 
len, a mile from here, is:a good farmer under 
horse culture. He occupies three farms—one 
where he lives, one at Woughton, only a mile 
from here. To prove that he is a good farmer, 
let me tell you that he has made money by 
farming. Two years ago he bought with his 
earnings his Woughton farm, for over £11,000 
—therefore I need not say any more on that 
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point. On his Woughton farm he has six 
fields of ploughed land exactly in character 
with my heavy land, on the same hill, and 
within a mile of it. This year three of his 
fields are wheat, one beans, one vetches, fed 
on and fallowed for next year, and the other 
clover, fed on, and is now being fallowed for 
the next year. The worth of this feed for 
sheep, after paying all the expenses for seed- 
ing and shepherding, is but a mere trifle; I 
estimate it at 5s, per acre. Now, then, for the 
produce on the three fields of wheat and one 
of beans; it is not over 35 bushels per acre, 
or from an acre of each added together only 
140 bushels. When divided by six, to spread 
the 140 bushels over the six fields, we find the 
average to be only 234 bushels per acre; to 
which must be added 1s._6d. as a share of the 
value after payment of expenses for sheep- 
keep on the two fields of vetches and clover, 
I do not ask Mr. Whitworth’s permission to 
make this statement, but I state it openly and 
fearlessly on behalf of steam culture against 
the best horse culture. Let him or any other 
man pull me back in the correctness of it if 
he can. I know that it is true, and I mean 
that the world shal] know it. Had I taken 
bad farming for my comparison, the average 
would have been less than 23} bushels, with 
1s. 6d. for sheep-keep to be added per acre, 
against my 40 bushels per acre, 


“T ask you to publish these few facts to 
help me to open the eyes of landlords and 
farmers of England as to the use and value 
of steam power to culture, and in addition to 
what I have stated above, I will state here 
that my light land crops are excellent, with- 
out troubling you with particulars. 

“T might have stated another fact, that this 
heavy land of mine always necded four good 
horses to plough it from 5 to 6 inches deep, 
which cost fully 14s. per acre; whereas by 
steam power I can now make an average seed 
bed for 7s. an acre year after year, and keep 
my land clean for corn crops every year.”~ 
Western Farmer, 





A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, tra- 
veling in Utah, represents the crops as unusu- 


ally abundant. Yields of forty bushels per 
acre of wheat are spoken of; while those of 
oats and harley were never beaten. In the 
southern part of the territory cotton, madder, 
indigo, figs and pepper are produced. 





Drying Sweet Potatoes. 

We received last week, from Mr. Francis 
W. Smith, of Baltimore, a printed copy of hig 
protest against the claim of Dr. ©. K. Mar. 
shall to a patent for drying sweet potatoes, 

While we do not pretend to arbitrate be 
tween the parties, we may be permitted to 
express our high appreciation of the inven- 
tion, which we conceive to be of vastly greater 
importance to the whole agricultural com- 
munity than would be supposed by those not 
familiar with the details. The potato grower 
at the South, and the cattle feeder at the 
North, are equally interested in the success 
of the new process. 

Of all the tubers grown, the sweet potato 
yields the heaviest and most certain crops‘at 
the least cost of cultivation ; under the patent 
in dispute it can be dried and ground into 
meal at a cost almost nominal, and being 
greatly reduced in bulk, and concentrated by 
the drying process, it will bear the cost of 
distant transportation, and will, we doubt not, 
eventually become the cheapest, as it is the 
best, winter food for dairy cattle and swine. 

To Mr. Francis W. Smith the country owes 
the drying tunnel, a cheap contrivance by 
which twenty-five bushels of fruit or vege- 
tables may be dried in twenty-four hours ata 
trifling cost. 

The value of Mr. Smith’s tunnel to fruit 
growers remote from market, or in bountiful 
seasons like the last, when from over-produc- 
tion the market for fresh fruit becomes glut- 
ted, is too apparent for comment. We know 
of thousands of acres in the mountains of 
Virginia—particularly in the Blue Ridge— 
covered with apple orchards, where the dis- 
tilleries, being stopped by the excise law, the 
fruit is left to rot upon the ground. By the 
use of the patent apple-parer and Smith’s tun- 
nel, these orchards can be made more remtu- 
nerative than when all the distilleries were in 
full blast.— Turf, Field and Farm. 





Pov._try MANURE.—The productive power 
of the droppings of the hennery is very great 
as compared with ordinary barnyard manure, 
yet many farmers, with a score or two of 
fowla, take little or no pains to preserve and 
apply it to the purposes of vegetable produc 
tion, It is an excellent dressing for gardens, 
and will repay a hundred fold the care and 
expense of preserving and applying it. 
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Rotation of Crops. 

On every farm there is usually raised at 
jeast some of the good old fashioned cereals, 
corn, Wheat, oats, and also potatoes; and per- 
haps sufficient of these should always be 
grown for family and farm consumption and 
to avoid buying. They are not, however, al- 
ways necessarily the staple crops from which 
the chief profits of the farm are derived; and 
it will be found that in every section and 
neighborhood almost, there are certain spe- 
cialties particularly adapted to its cultivation, 
by reason of soil, distance from market, or 
other circumstances, which make the heavy 
end of the annual profits. 

In the immediate vicinity of Philadelphia, 
for at least 80 to 40 miles round, convenient 
to railroads, the dairy business (milk and but- 
ter,) should undoubtedly be the main object— 
the raising of grain being merely incidental 
to it. 

In many parts of New Jersey the staple 
crops are certainly small fruits and vegetables. 
In other places there would appear to be pe- 
culiar advantages for rearing improved breeds 
of live stock. We know of soils where wheat 
grows well, producing heavy crops with an 
alternation of clover, ycar after year. In 
some places, on a smooth road, hauling hay 
toa market like Philadelphia, and bringing a 
return load of manure, would appear to be 
profitable and a self-sustaining system. In 
other sections, packing or baling hay for 
transportation yields more money than any 
other crop. 

It is very important for every farmer rightly 
to select his main staple crop. Whichever of 
these several plans is adopted, it should be 
borne in mind that generally only one, or at 
least two, can be well managed on a single 
farm. They cannot all succeed; and to try 
them all is sure to result in failure. It would 
be a kind of “Jack of all trades and master of 
none.” Military men would call it covering 
too much ground, and exposing too much 
front. Weakness or want of driving force 
would result—labor being divided when it 
ought to be concentrated. 

We will suppose a dairy farm where the 
object is to keep, summer and winter, the 
largest number of cows. Even if grain is 
purchased, it will be obviously inexpedient to 
buy grass or hay. The grass crop, therefore, 
should be the chief point of attention; and 
such a system is best for a dairy farm which 





will bring about a luxuriant growth of nutri- 
tious grasses, and retain them longest without 
the necessity of ploughing up. Without 
grain, straw and corn-fodder, stock could not 
be kept, and without these there could be no 
manure; so that some ploughing and some 
cropping are indispensable. 

We would suggest the folldwing rotation in 
place of the present one: 1st, corn, to which 
all the manure should be applied, except what 
is wanted for potatoes; 2d year, seed with 
oats and barley mixed, and clover. Oats now 
is a very uncertain crop, and experiments the 
present season on the Experimental Farm in 
Chester county and elsewhere, seem to show 
these ripen well together (say two-thirds bar- 
ley and one-third oats,) and are not so apt to 
falldown. As feed for cows the two grains 
mixed have been found more valuable than 
either alone. 8d year, clover to be ploughed 
down the next fall for wheat, which should 
be sown with grass seed in the usual way.— 
This makes a four years’ rotation. The ad- 
vantages are, first, there would undoubtedly 
be an average much heavier corn crop; second, 
there would be a far more valuable crop for 
milch cows than an oats crop alone usually 
is; third, as regards the value of the clover 
crop, which could partially be pastured, we 
refer to article in our last-number by Dr. 
Voelcker. It isa great meliorator, improver 
and subsoiler, and if there is any one way to 
ensure a crop of wheat it is to precede it with 
acropof clover. All experience, everywhere, 
proves this. 

This rotation, besides being a practical one, 
isalso based on sound theory. Corn isa gross 
feeder—and we have never heard of any land 
too rich for it. Barn-yard manure, in its only 
partially decomposed state in the spring, is 
exactly what it requires, to warm the soil and 
drive the corn ahead. While the ground 
might be left too rich for oats the next sea- 
son, it would not be for barley or barley and 
oats combined. The third year, (unless the 
“laws of nature” are similar to what they 
are around Salem, New Jersey, where roots 
only run down five inches and then stop,) it 
would be found that clover would do what 
farmers hesitate about, it would subsoil, or 
extend its tap-roots down, opening: the lower 
strata to the air, bringing up mineral plant 
food, and evolving chemical combinations 
there, besides making a mass of vegetable 
matter, to be turned down, exactly suitable 
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to the growth of wheat. We present this ro- 
tation for the consideration of our farmers, 
and should be glad to have their views of it. 
—Practical Farmer. 





Liebig’s Extract of Meat. 

Chemistry has ceased to be the tool of the 
visionary or solely the handmaid of science, 
strictly so called. It has risen to the demands 
of the kitchen, and has entered the precincts 
of the cook, and with her apparatus and re- 
agents is shedding light and knowledge on 
the processes and combinations on which mil- 
lions depend for happiness and health. 

The department of cookery has been left to 
the management of the most ignorant, and 
combinations, conditions and materials are 
brought to our tables as unnatural, and conse- 
quently as hurtful as well could be. 

The chemist has seen this condition of 
things for a long time; but the chemist was 
not a cook, nor the cook a chemist; hence no 
relief to suffering humanity was achieved. 
But the scene is changing. The profoundest 
philosopher and the expertist chemist is de- 
voting his great powers to the correction of 
the great and fatal defects in the dietetics of 
society. The world owes much to the labors 
of Baron Liebig, and perhaps for no one thing 
more than for his Hztractum Carnis—extract 
of meat. This is the pure nutritive part of 
meat, divested of all other materials. It is 
concentrated fibrin, albumen and phosphates. 
We can conceive of nothing more perfectly 
nutritious. To the young and the convales- 
cent it must be of the highest importance. 
In cases of weak digestion it lays the least 
possible tax on the digestive powers of the 
stomach. When crude food would be hurtful 
or useless, this Hatract may be digested and 
assimilated with greatly invigorating effects. 
In soups it must be of great value. 

We have before us a specimen from J. Mil- 
hau’s Sons, No. 183 Broadway, who, we be- 
lieve, are the agents for the United States. It 
is neatly put up in stoneware jars, and fully 
protected from the action of external agents. 
It ought to be on the shelf of every retail 
grocer. 

This Zztract is manufactured in South 
Amcrica, on the River Uruguay, by a London 
company, under the management of a repre- 
sentative of Baron Liebig, Dr. Seekamo.— 
Four hundred beeves are worked up each day. 
—Am, Grocer. 





Mules or Horees? 


No sensible farmer will deny that mules 
have some few advantages over horses. Then 
why not use mules instead of horses? When 
will they make the change? I answer when 
they prefer utility, interest and a just taste to 
a diseased fancy. I know many farmers who 
would be ashamed to be caught riding in 4 
carriage behind a pair of mules; and why? 
Is it because a mule has longer ears or smaller 
feet than a horse? I think it proceeds froma 
species of false pride. For although I admit 
that a good horse looks better than nine-tenthg 
of the mules we see, yet I deny that a bad 
horse looks better than a good mule. And 
why is it that our horses look so much better 
than most of our mules? The reason is this 
—our farmers have a false notion that it is 
not necessary that a mule should be kept 
clean, therefore they always look rough and 
dirty. My belief is that if a mule bad the 
same attention in every respect that is usually 
bestowed on a horse, he will look as well and 
in fact will out-look and out-work most horses 
of any breed. 

But there are several other items besides 
appearance to be taken into consideration. 

From the report of an agricultural commit- 
tee in South Carolina, in the year 1824, I quote 
the following: “The annual expenses of keep- 
ing a horse is equal to his value. A horse at 
four years old will not bring much more than 
his cost. Two mules can be raised at a less 
expense than one horse(?) The mule is fit 
for labor earlier, and if of sufficient size will 
perform as much labor as a horse; and if at- 
tended to when first put to work, his gait and 
his habits may be formed to suit his owner.” 

I am convinced that a pair of mules may 
be kept in good condition, and do all the work 
usually required of a pair of horses on a farm, 
on three-fourths the hay and one-half the 
grain that would usually be fed to a pair of 
horses doing the same work. 

The expense of shoeing a mule the year 
round is not more than one-third that of the 
horse; his hoofs being harder and more horny 
and so slow of growth, that the shoes require 
no removal, but hold till worn-out; and the 
wear, from the lightness of the animal, is 
much less. : 

They are always found to be truer pullers 
and quicker travelers with a load than horses 
—they are more steady in their draught than 
horses, and are less likely to waste their 
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strength, and therefore are more suitable to 
work before oxen. In hoe-harrowing, bis 
feet being smaller and following each other 
more nearly in a line, he is not so likely to 
tread on the corn. 

The longevity of the mule is proverbial. 
Pliny mentions one eighty years old; De Russ 
saw two in England which were seventy years 
od. Therefore the owner of the mule may 
reasonably look for the continuance of his 
mule capital for thirty years, while at the end 
of fifteen years the owner of the horse must 
look to his crops or his bank for renewing his. 
A correspondent of the Baltimore Patriot as- 
serts that “Col. John E. Howard had a pair 
of mules that worked thirty yea's, after which 
they were sold to a carter in the city, and 
performed as hard service for several years 
longer.” 

After so much said about mules, it will be 
deemed folly, by some, to ask the question, 
what isa mule? The answer will, nine times 
out of ten, be, “a hybrid between the horse 
and the ass.” Yet this is not exactly correct, 
fora hybrid between the horse and ass will 
produce two distinct races of animals, as dif- 
ferent from one another as a horse is different 
from a mule. One of these, the offspring of 
the male horse or stallion and the female ass, 
isthe hinny, (from the Latin hinnus, the de- 
tivative of the word hinnire, to neigh.) This 
animal is characteristic of the horse, which 
he closely resembles in many qualities; but 
he also inherits the hardy constitution and 
activity of his mother, the ass. One distin- 
guishing feature of the hinny is that he neighs 
like a horse, and his ears are smaller and: his 
feet larger than the mule proper. In every 
respect he partakes more of the character of 
the horse than the ass. The second hybrid 
between the male ass or jack and the female 
horse or mare, is the mule, (from the Latin 
hemionus, or half-ass.) This hybrid takes af- 
ter his sire, as in the case of the former hy- 
brid. I have never had any experience with 
the hinny, but have heard it said they were 
preferable to the mule for pleasure traveling, 
but not for heavy draught. Can any of the 
many readers of the Telegraph give us light 
upon this subject? I should be glad to have it. 

My belief is, that if a pair of mule colts 
Were taken at weaning and brought up simi- 
lar in every way to a pair of horses, they (the 
mules) would be much preferable for common 
farm work, and quite as good for road travel- 





ing. But we often see farmers keeping six or 
eight horses; why not change them for as 
many mules? Or if too proud to ride behind 
a pair of mules, why not exchange six of the 
eight for as many mules? Why cannot our 
farmers raise mules more than they do? 

But if we are to take the opinion of De 
Denyon, the celebrated French physiologist, 
as a guide, we must be careful what mares we 
use for one thing. No amount of blood on 
the part of the dam will improve the mule; 
for whether the mare be common dunghill 
breed, or as thorough-bred as Spiletta, the 
mother of Eclipse, the offspring is still a mule 
of the same ass type. De Denyon tells us 
that a mare which has once borne a hybrid 
becomes herself a hybrid, and can never bear 
a perfect animal of her own race afterward. 
Imagine our faces, then, if we stint such 
mares as Grey Eagle, Wagner, Lilly Dale or 
Sallie Grey, to common jacks, and afterward 
breed them to a Revenue, a Lexington, a 
Monarch, or a Sweeper, and find the progeny 
on its appearance to be a long-eared mule 
with a stripe along its back and a bar across 
its shoulders! Have any of the readers of the 
Telegraph, or can the editor give us any re- 
liable data on this point? De Denyon’s comes 
from too far off. After all, the greatest part 
of our valuable knowledge comes from the 
experience of others. This is at least the 
case with me.—Cor. Ger. Telegraph. 





Poppy raising and opium manufacture is 
likely to become an important branch of in- 
dustry in Addison county, Vermont. Last 
year a man in Moncton raised poppies and 
manufactured opium to the value of $3,000, 
and a number of farmers propose this year 
to cultivate the plant quite extensively.— 
There are to be several acres of poppies ori 
one farm in East Middlebury. 





Mr. J. Harris says in the Agriculturist that 
he does not know how he could get along 
without petroleum. He keeps the wood work 
of his farm tools and implements saturated 
with it, to keep the rain, sun and air from 
swelling and shrinking and ruining them. 





The grass should not be allowed to grow 
around young trees after being planted, as it 
stunts their growth and utterly ruins them, 
The ground should be kept clean and loose 
around them, until, at least, they are of bear- 
ing size. 
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SUNDAY READING. 


God’s Gift of Corn; A Sermon for Harvest- 
Tide. 

“Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness; and Thy 
paths drop fatness. They drop upon the pastures of the 
wilderness: and the little hills rejoice on every side, 
The pastures are clothed with flocks; the valleys also are 
covered over with corn: they shout for joy, they also 
sing.”’—Psaum Ixv. 11—13. 


In this sixty-fifth Psalm David is praising 
God as the Creator and Lord of the world of 
nature. It is one into the thoughts and feel- 
ings of which we may be well able to enter 
just at this time. For nearly half of the 
Psalm is taken up with one particular part of 
God’s goodness in the world of nature—His 
gift of the fruits of the earth. You will re- 
member, indeed, that David and his people 
had special cause to worship and bless God 
on their account; because the fruitfulness of 
their land, year by year, was a continual me- 
morial of the covenant which He had made 
with them, and depended closely upon their 
loving and obeying Him. Before they en- 
tered into the land of Canaan Moses had told 
them about this; he had told them that it was 
a land of hills and valleys, which drank water 
of the rains of heaven; a land for which 
the Lord their God cared, and on which His 
eyes always rested from the beginning of the 
year even unto the end of the year. By 
which he meant that the land of Canaan de- 
pended entirely upon regular and seasonable 
supplies of rain for its fruitfulness. It ‘was 
not a land to which God had given, as He had 
to others, plentiful waters of its own; nor 
one which men could keep well watered, as 
the Egyptians could their land; but it was a 
land which more closely and plainly than any 
other depended upon God’s own special care 
and watchfulness from year’s end to year’s 
end; and so would make its people remember 
more how dependent they were upon God, 
and how much they owed Him; so that they 
would say with deep feeling as David says in 
this Psalm, “Thou visitest the earth, and 
waterest it: Thou greatly enrichest it with 


the river of God, which is full of water. | 


Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly : 
Thou settlest the furrows thereof: Thou mak- 
est it soft with showers: Thou blessest the in- 
crease of it.” 

We, too, are being reminded now of our 


bounty as the Creator and Master of all the 
powers and operations of nature. So we may 
find much profit, if we take up some thoughts 
about God’s great gift of corn, and see what 
lessons it may teach us about God’s goodness 
to us, body and soul. I hope we may learn 
to feel that the corn has more and greater 
thoughts to give us than we often think; and 
that in a true sense the corn-fields are, as one* 
has called them, “holy ground.” 

1. Our first thought shall be a simple one, 
When we stand looking upon the yellow 
fields, or watching the reapers, we know we 
are looking upon a sight which the summer 
sun has shone down upon every year since 
the world began; whatever else has changed 
in the world’s 6,000 years of life, the sights 
and sounds of the corn-fields have little or 
nothing changed. They are the same as they 
were when Cain and his brother tilled the 
ground and gathered in their harvests; or as 
when Ruth gleaned after the reapers of Boaz 
in the fields of Bethlehem; or as when our 
Lord, sitting at the well of Sychar, bade His 
disciples lift up their eyes and behold the fields 
white already to harvest. So it has been, so 
it is all the world over. And may not this 
help us somewhat to realize those words of 
St. Paul, that “God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell upon all the 
face of the earth?” and to feel that all man- 
kind, now and in all times past, form one 
great family of God’s children, all alike de- 
pending upon His hand, all alike waiting for 
Him to give and preserve them “life and 
breath and all things?” So that there is in 
the words, and should be in our hearts, 8 
meaning wide as the world, when we pray, 
“Our Father, which art in heaven, give ws 
this day our daily bread.” 

(To be continued.) 


2. 
a al 


Sheep are of a very harmless and inoffensive 
nature. “ What the dove is among birds, the 
same is the sheep among cattle.” And such 
must Christians be, indued with dove-like 
simplicity, with lamb-like innocency. 
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Objections against Christianity as contradis- 
tinguished from objections against its evidences 
are frivolous, 





*See the Rev. H. Macmillan’s “ Bible Teachingé in 
Nature,” from whieh the following thoughts are taken, 





dependence upon God’s unwearying love and 


except the fourth. 
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&2 Persons ordering Goods 
of our advertisers will confer 
a favor by ‘stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
“American Farmer.” 

WORTHINGTON & LEWIS, 
Publishers. 








Baltimore Markets, Oct. 28, 1869. 


Corre8.—Rio, 16317} c.. gold, according to quality: 
Laguayra 16a18% cts., and Java 22a23% cts., gold 


Corton.—We quote prices as follows, viz: 
Grades. Upland. Gulf. 
00 


Ordinary .cccescocccess cece secscesscece a= 

GOOd dOserevcccscscesseccccsesssessessds a= 00 
Low Middling ...ccee veces sescecs cecees 2O0GAZS 00 
Middling.. eves. cecsecsecsccescceseeeecd gual 00 


FeRTILIZERS.—Peruvian Guano, $00a95; California, 
0; Rodunda Island, $30; Patapsco Company’s, $60; 

se & Co’s Soluble Pacific Guano, $60; Navassa Guano, 
$30; Chesapeake Guano, $60; Flour of Bone, $0; G. 
Ober’s (Kettlewells) AA Manipulated, $70; A do. $60; 
Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, $55; Alkaline Phos. $46; 
Baltimere City Company’s Fertilizer, $40; do., Flour of 
Bone, $60; do., Ground Bone, $45; do., Poudrette, $25; 
Baugh’s Raw-bone Phosphate, $56; Baugh’s Chicago 
Bone Fertilizer, $48; Baugh’s Chicago Blood Manure, 
#48; Maryland Powder of Bone, $48; Rhodes’ Super- 
Phosphate, $60; Rhodes’ Orchiila-Guano, $30; Lister’s 
Bone Super-Phosphate $55; Berger & Butz’s Super-Phos- 
phate of Lime, $56; Andrew Coe’s Super-Phosphate of 
Lime, $60; Zell’s Raw Bone Phosphate, $56; Zell’s Su- 
per-Phosphate of Lime, $60—all per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; 
Ruth’s Challenge Soluble Phosphate, $60; Whann‘s Raw 
Bone Phosphate, $56. Pure Ground Plaster, $14.75 per 
ton, or $2.25 per bbl. Shell Lime slaked, 6c., unslaked, 
We. per bushel, at kilns. 


Frour.—-Howard Street Super, $5.50a5.75; High 
Grades, $6.25a6.50 ; .Family, $7.00a7.50; City Mills Su- 
per, $5.75a6.50; Baltimore Family, $11.00. 

Rye Flour and Corn Meal.—Rye Flour, $6.00a6.50; 
Corn Meal, $5.50a5.62. 

Grain.— Wheat.—Good to prime Red, $1 45a1.50; 
White, $1.35a1.55. 

Rye.—$1.10a1.18 per bushel. 

Oats.—Heavy to light—ranging as to character from 
65a60c. per bushel. 

Corn.— White, $0.85a1.10; Yellow, $105a1.07 per 
bushel. 

Hay anp Straw.—Timothy $23a25, and Rye Straw $20 
a22 per ton. 

Provisi1ons.—Bacon.—Shoulders, 17al7X cts.; Sides, 
%Xa21 cts.; Hams, 24a25 cts. per Ib. 

Satt.—Liverpool Ground Alum, $1.85a2.00; Fine, $2.70 
4$2.90 per sack; Turk’s Island, 50 cts. per bushel. 

Szeps.—Timothy $3.50a3 75; Clover $7 00a7.50; Flax 


50. 
Topacco.—We give the range of prices as follows: 
Maryland. 






Frosted to COMMON. sececcessecsesvecesesess $5.008 5.50 
Sound COMMON esesescccecessecsssecccecece 7.008 8.00 
MIBAlINg .cccce coccee coce coccesccscccccccce 9.50011.00 
Good to fine DOWN. 26. se eeccceeeceesccsess 11.50015.00 
BIBEY.. covcnsccsecces cece ccccccccccccecccns. £t-GURORGD 
BUORY COURIEY,.< 00, ccconce codcsccecoccecne SED 
Ground leaves, NEW osceccccscescccsssccecee 3.00812.00 
Ohio. 
Inferior to good COMMON..s.ceecceseeeseees 4.008 6.00 
Brown and greenish. .....- s+. ees 6.00a 8.00 
Medium to fine red and spangle: 9.00a13.00 


Fine spangled ....+es+.sseeseeee eves seeeece 12,00825,00 
Fine yellow and fancy .....+seseeseeeseeee+ 30,00840.00 


Woo —We quote: Unwashed, 23a26 cts.; Tub-washed, 
4850 cts.; Pulled 36a37 cts.; Fleece 4@a45 cts. per Ib. 

CattLe Market.—Common, $4 50a5.00; Good to fair, 

.50a6.50; Prime Beeves, 6$.50a7.50 per 100 Ibs, 

Sheep—Fair to good, 4a53¢ cts. per 1b., gross. 

Hogs —$12.75a13.75 per 100 Ibs., net. 








Wholesale Produce Market. 


Prepared for the American Furmer by Huwns & Co,, Produce and 
Commission Merchants, 67 Exchange Place. 


Ba.timorg, Oct. 27, 1869. 


Burrer —Western solid packed 25a40 cts.; Roll 35a40; 
Glades 30a45; New York 40a50; Franklin street 40 cts. 
for regular lots. 

Begswax-— —a— cts. 

Cuerse.—Eastern, 16a17 4; Western, 14 to 16 cts. 

Driep Fruit.—Apples, 5; Peaches, 5a8. 

Eeas—26a28 cents per dozen. 

Fratuers.—lLive Geese, — to — cents. 

Lagp.—Western, 20; City rendered, 21 cts. 

TALLow.—11al2 cents. 

Potatogs.—65a75 per bushel. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS—NOV. 


Nurseries, Plants, Seed, &c.—Polk & Hyatt. 
Be John 8. Collins, 





‘i T. C, Andrews, 
> C. B. Rogers. 
“ Mahlon Moon, 


Stock, Fowls, &c.—L. B. Silver. 
- J. D. Richardson. 
“Chiidren’s Hour’—T. 8. Arthur & Sons. 
Ventilated Truss—W. F. Daily. 
Something New—Dr. O. P. Brown, 
Agents Wanted-——Bandanah Manufacturing Company. 
vet E.C Allen & Co. 
“ Rea Bradstreet. 
- R. Monroe Kennedy. 





Contents of November Number. 


Work for the Month .....cccccsecccees essccesee: oel2d 
The Vegetable Garden .eeccscccccccsecesesscecssese 130 
The Flower Garden .... sees cscces cos: seccves cece coscldl 
The Fruit Garden. .... ceccce cosccsccescccecces soseccldl 
Transplanting in Autumn. ...... ccocescceces secscsesldl 
Hogs Want Sulphur.......ccccssccesseee sevsscesseslas 
A Successful Pear-Orchard...... csccccscecescove secede 
Draiming oocccscocccs coer coccce ccc ccccceces coccce ooldD 
Management of Breeding SowS.....+ seeses sees eveeeslal 
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An Experiment in Wheat Culture o...ececcccees eveesl4O 
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How to Market Butter....cscsceccsccccese cosseccees 145 
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Agricultural Colleges... sccessceeece secces veces. ceeel47 
Editorial Notices, .....sssesccceccessccccccsccse ces: ol47 
Literary Notices. ...ccccccses socses cece eserves ceeesldy 
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Modes of Tying up Cattle.....sscce+ssevecesevcsecs +102 
A Huge Farm and How it is Worked...... escseseeee152 
When should Lime be Applied ?.... seceveceseee ceeesl5d 
The Leaching of Soils woos cesses coves cergas 

Clover, The Great Renewer...eossecscsccsscesccsces 1Ot 
Steam Agriculture......cccssecscccssccescessters eee. 155 
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Cor. Water and Calvert streets, 


CL.OCE. Ss, 
Silver & Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, 
GABRIEL D. CLARK, 


Gold Chains, Lockets, 
And every kind of New EUROPEAN GOODS. 


GOLD EAR RINGS, BREASTPINS, 


With an Agent residing in Paris, I can 
CoRNER OF WATER AND CALVERT STREETx, supply Deal- 


ers at all times with new patterns; and where all kinds 


of Watches and Jewelry will be repaired, 


may-ly 


Notice to Purchasers 
WATCHES, FIRST CLASS 





Paints for Farmers and Others. 


The Grafton Mineral Paint Co. are row manufacturing 
the Best, Cheapest and most Durable Paint in use; two 
coats well put on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will! last 
10 or 15 years; it is of a light brown or beautiful choco- 
late color, and can be changed to green, lead, stone, drab, 
olive or cream, to suit the taste of the consumer. It is 
valuable for Houses, Barns, Fences, Carriage and Car 
makers,Pails and Wooden-ware,Agricultoral Implements, 
Canal Boats, Vessels and Ships’ Bottoms, Canvas. Metal 
and Shingle Roofs, (it being Fire and Water proof,) Floor 
Oil Cloths, (one Manufacturer having used 5,000 bbls. the 
past year,) and as a paint for any purpose is unsurpassed 
for body, durability, elasticity, and adhesiveness. Price 
$6 per bbl. of 300 Ibs., which will supply a farmer for 
years tocome. Warranted in all cases as above. Send 
for a circular which gives full particulars. None genuinc 
unless branded in a trade mark, Grafton Mineral Paint. 
Persons can order the Paint and remit the money on re- 
ceipt of the goods. Address BIDWELL & CO., 

sep-6t 254 Pearl Street, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF STOCK. 


THE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 


AND 
Farmers’ and Stock Breeders’ Advertiser. 
Only $1 per annum,in advance, 


A First-class Monthly Journal, devoted to Farming 
and Stock Breeding. Each number contains 36 large 
double-column pages, illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings. Specimen Copies free, for stamp, with list of 
splendid Premiums to Agents. 


HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR, FREE. 


The Publishers of the AmgRican Stoo JouRNAL have 
established a Veterinary Department in the columns of 
the Jovrwat, which is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose duty it is to re- 
ceive questions as to the ailments or injuries of all kinds 
of stock, and to answer in ay , in connection with the 
question, how they should treated foracure. These 
prescriptions are given gratis, and thus every subscriber 
to the Jousmat has always at his co: mand a Veterinary 
Surgeon, F of charge. Every Fa mer iid 3... 
Breeder should subscribe for it. 


Sent Free, 3 Months for Nothing. 





Every new subscriber for 1868, received by the first of 
February, will receive the October, November and De- 
eember numbers of 1867, free, making over 500 large 
double-eolumn pages of reading matter in the 15 num- 
bers. AJ] for the low price of $1.00. Address 

N. B. BOYER & CO., Publishers, 
jan-tf Gos Tazz Chester Co., Pa. 





——__. #§ —— 
g ‘ CRESYLIC SOAPS ¥) 
> ” eaed TO T 
: 2 Saponaceons Compounds Bas 
: PATENTED. aly « 
5 Manufactured under License solely by bye 
< who set 

fos} 


Jas. Buchan & Co.,, §*": 


190 ELIZABETH S7., 
NEW YORE. 


And for sale by Druggists, Grocers, Seedsmen and Dealers, 





For the first time available compounds of this acid are 
offered to the Horticulturist. They are so destructive of 
fungus and insect life, and so obnoxious to the latter, 
that both the Horticulturist and the Farmer will under. 
stand their value. 

The Acid itself will not combine with water, and 
mixed mechanically and syringed upon plants, the w; 
runs off, leaving the acid, which scorches and des 
the leaves. Hence the necessity for these Com 
which not only spread freely over the leaf, but are last. 
ing in its effects. The compound known as 


PLANT PROTECTOR, §™.*' 


Is a soluble Soap, easily dissolved in hot water, to which quality 
cold water may be added until of the desired strength, Comp 
For trees, and strong growing plants in open air, 5 Ibs, SHRUE 
of the Protector to 50 or 100 gallons of water will, asa etc., ete 





PLUI 
100, $1 








rule, prove strong enough. For use in-doors a weaker Send 

solution will suffice. " nov-t 
Soldin 1 lb. Canisters, at 50 Cents, 

66 ‘6 The 

3 $1.00 Produce 

g& * ° 1.25 of any | 

10 “ “ 2.25 * 

60 lb. Kegs, at 10.00 Thor 

Larger packages put up, if ordered, and at less price, nov-t 
Applied undissolved to the stems of young trees, it 

will afford complete protection from rabbits, mice, squir- $3 

rels, &c. Made e 

Laundry and No. 1 Soaps, Pane 

For use in Scrubbing and in the Laundry. ue a 

Wi 

Carbolic Disinfectant Soap, @ "s‘:! 

PACTUR 





For convenient use in washing horses, dogs, cattle, &., 
destroying fleas and other vermin, and completely pro- $201 
tecting from flies; curative of sores, scratches, and 

of all kinds. 40 cents per Ib, and §ei 


SHEEP DIP. ytcr 


For ouring scab, and destroying insects.on Sheep. Put 10 f 
up in same form, and at same price as PLawt PRorgoror. 


FOOT ROT OINTMENT. yr 





A certain cure for this dangerous pest, in 3 Ib. Canis py 
ters, at $1. 100,00 
50,006 
CRESYLIC SOFT SOAP. s000 
For floors, bedsteads, jails, hospitals, &¢., where in 50,00¢ 
of any kind are troublesome, or where foul odors, or it- HR 2,000,001 
fectious and malarial diseases prevail. In same package 10,00 
and at same price as the ProrgcrTor. ee Queen o: 
Also Staple Soaps of all grades. Grape W 
FRANK LEWIS, Cranber: 

AGENT FOR MARYLAND, 
jan-tf No. 4 South street, Baltimore. sep-6t 
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PEPER yyyyy 


TO THE WORKING CLASS. —We are now prepared 
{ to furnish all ol with tant employment at home, 
5, the whole of the time or for the spare moments. Busi- 
ness new, light and profitable. Persons of either sex 
easily earn from 50c. to $5 per evening. and a propor- 
tional sum by devoting their whole time to the business. 
Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. That all 
who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as 
are not well satisfied. we will send $1 to pay for the 
trouble of writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample, 
which will do to commence work on, and a copy of The 
People’s Literary Companion—one of the largest and 
best family newspapers published—all sent free by mail 
Reader, if you want permanent, profitable work, address 
£.C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. nov-3t 


Specialties! 
isso. 
Standard 
—~ PHACHES, 
Go'd. Df. 
PEACHES, 
Cherries, 
Currants, 
A Gooseberries. 
PLUM TREES 4 to 5 feet, one year, branched, per 
100, $15; per 1000, $125 
PLUM SEEDLINGS, $4 to $15 per 1000, owing to 
quality and quantity. 


Complete assortment of TREES, PLANTS, VINES, 
gs SEEDLINGS, STOCKS, ROOT GRAFTS, 


















asa etc., 
aker Sond stamp for Price-L.ist; Ten Cents for Catalogues. 
nov-tf Address, W. F. HEIKES Dayton, O. 





. The Ohio Improved Chester Hogs 


Produce the greatest amount of Pork for food consumed 
of any known breed. 

Send stamp for its description and a great variety of 
other 


speronennrens one age Animals 
. nov-tf L. B. SILVER, Salem, 0 


« @ $25 to $100 Per Week 


Made easy by any Lady. 20,000 sold in six months. 
The most wonderfully rapid selling article ever invented 
for married or single ladies’ use. NO FEMALE CAN 
DO WITHOUT IT. Durable, Elegant, Cheap, and what 
has always been wanted, and always will. Profits large. 
Rights forsale. Lady Agents can makefortunes. Stand 
ardarticle. Circulars free. Address BANDANAH MANU- 
ractuRING Co., Box 60, Station “A,’? N. York. nov-ly 





Rupture Radically Cured. 
Daily’s 





VENTILATED=e 


TRUSS. 
RUPTURE CURED 


I believe there has never been a Truss to compare with 
my improvement, not only for a perfect and radical cure, 
but also for the comfort and convenience of the wearer ; 
of the thousands on whom I have applied this Truss in 
Baltimore and vicinity, nearly all have been relieved. 
Where the rupture is not complicated with other disease, 
any one wearing the Truss may be cured, some in a short 
space of three months, especially young persons, although” 
many over fifty years of age have also been cured. 


THE CLEANLINESS OF THE PAD, 


Not absorbing the sweat, but being ventilated, permitting 
the air to circulate around the injured part, makes it es- 
sential to the comfort of the-wearer. Call and see it! 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT.—A Com- 
petent Lady in Attendance. 


Also on hand a large and. varied assortment of Surgical 
Appliance ef every description, or made toorder. Elastic 
Stockings, Knee Caps and Anklets for varicose veins, 
swelled or weak legs, (I have these Stockings of every 
description, and will make to order any article wanted.) 
Fitch’s London, and every variety of abdominal Suppor- 
ters. Shoulder Braces for all sizes and ages, male and 
female. Splints, Spinal Supporters, Improved Piles Sup- 
porters. Crutches—the best and cheapest in use. Ear 
Trumpets—twenty kinds. Galvanic Batteries for Nervous 
Disorders. Galvanic Belts for Headaches, Rheumatism, 
Paralysis, Cramps, Sprains, &c. Pessaries, Syringes— 
every kind in use. Inhalers, Steam Atomizers for Lung 
Diseases. Nasal Douche, Ladies’ Abdominal Silk Elastic 
Belts—one of the best improvements of the age. Spec- 
tacles and Nose Glasses fcr the near and far-sighted. 
Elastic Belts for Corpulency. Trusses of every descrip- 
tion and size. Respirators, Artificial Eyes, Eye Shades, 
India Rubber SURGICAL GOODS of every description. 
Spray Apparatus for Throat Diseases. 

My stock includes the latest assortment of SURGICAI, 
INSTRUMENTS in the country, of my own importation 
and manufacture. All the New Inventions for the relief 
of the afflicted may be found in my establishment, 


Wholesale and Reatil. Orders from the coun- 





geP 


PER MONTH made by any 
$200 to $3 00 man in any town Manufacturing 
and Seiling Rubber Moulding and Weather Strips for 
Doors and> Windows. Instructions and Price List of 
Materials furnished. Rea BrapstReet, Boston, Mass. 

nov- -1t 


TO PLANTERS AND DEALERS, 





s 

r100 

200,000 one year old Concord Grape Vines cy ‘B. 00 

40,000 two year old Concord Grape Vines. M00 

ie 30,000 Philadelphia Red Rapeke rry Plants 3 5.00 

60,000 Thornless Raspberry Blackcap.... 10 | 1.50 

100,000 Doolittle Blackcap.....scscsssess 5 1,00 

50,000 Wilson Blackberry Roots,........ 25 4.00 

50,000 Kittatinny Blackberry Roots..... 25 4.00 

eee Dorchester Blackberry Roots..... 15 2.00 

cts 50,000 Lawton Blackberry Roots....g.. 8 1.50 
in- 2,000,000 Wilson Albany Strawberry Plants 2 

ge 10,000 Agriculturist Strawberry Plants., 4 1,00 


Queen of Holland Strawberry Plants $3 per dozen. 
Grape Wood, Concord, of — per 1000 buds. 
Asparagus Plants $5 pe 
Cranberry Plants $5 per “bo “Samples for 25 cents. 
. D. NYLAND, 
sep-6t Hammonton, N, Jersey. 








try promptly filled. 


W. F.. DAILY, 


No. 234 W. Baltimore street, 3 doors West of 
Charles street, 


nov-tf BALTIMORE. 


Odessa Nurseries. 
For Fall Trade of ’69 & Spring of ’70. 


75,000 Peach Trees 


Of Leading Varieties. 


STRAWBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, CURRANTS. 
GOOSEBERRIES, GRAPE VIN 
OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, MCSPARAGUS 
ROOTS, AND SEED POTATOES. 
For further information address 
POLK & HYATT, 

* nov-6t Odessa, Del. 





+ 
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“Take it all in all, the best magazine for children in the 
world.’’— The Sunday-School Times. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR: 


An Illustrated Magasine for the Little Ones. 
EDITED BY T. S. ARTHUR. 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


is the most beautifully illustrated magazine published. 

For 1870, it will exceed in interest and beauty all pre. 
vious years, 

In Tue Carttpren’s Hour for January will be pub- 
lished four original illustrations, on tinted paper, by 
Bensell, and engraved by Lauderbach, of Longfellow’s 
exquisite poem, 


“THE CHILDREN’S HOUR.” 

Alice Cary, Virginia F. Townsend, Phoebe Cary, Mrs. 
M. O. Johnson, T. 8. Arthur, Mrs. L. A. B. Curtis, Ada 
M. Kennicott, Mrs. M. I.. Clark, Rosella Rice, Irene L——, 
Kate Sutherland, and many other gifted authors, write 
regularly for 


The Children’s Hour, 


and will make it for 1870 the most attractive and charm- 
ing children’s magazine in the country. 


The Children’s Hour 


is pronounced by the secular and religious press, by 
fathers and mothers all over the land, by ministers of all 
denominations, the purest and best magazine for children 
in the world. YounG AND OLD everywhere read 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


with delight and profit. It speaks, through simple form 
of language, the highest truths, and while the little ones 
are fascinated by its sweet stories, these heavenly truths 
drop like good seeds into their minds, to bear fruit in af- 


‘7° TERMS, IN ADVANCE 
e 

Mie <a. wean resate naxe crease conetsssiaciscce ae 

B DemtROesc0cs cesses coccocesccce } 00 
10 Copies, and one to getter-up of club....... .10 00 

Every one sending a club of five or more subscribers, 
to Tus CHILDREN’s Hover, will receive as a premium a 
copy of one of our splendid steel engravings, “BED- 
TIME,” or “THE ANGEL OF PEACE.” Enclose ten 
cents to pay for cost of mailing. 

PREMIUMS. 

Tool Chests, Books, Dolls, Sewing Machines, Silver 
Ware, Organs, &c., &c., are offered by the publishers as 
premiums for subscribers. s@ Send for Premium List 
and specimen number. 

Address T. S. ARTHUR & SONS, 
809 and 811 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


nov-2t 





ES 
New Jersey. 


EARLY ROSE, 
BREESE’S 
And other 
POTATO 
For sale by 
T. C. ANDREWS, 
MOORESTOWN, 


EARLY ROSE, 
And 
PLANTS. 





A WATCH FREE—GIVEN GRATIS to every live man 
who will act as agent in a new, light, and honorable 
No gift enterprise. No 
No money wanted in advance. Address R. 
nov-lt 


business, paying $30 a day. 
humbug. 


Monzoz Kennepy & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CLARKE and BURLINGTON RASPBERRY, Wil- 
son’s Early and Kittatinny Blackberries, Gooseber- 
ries, Currants, Grape Vines, 2s, Deciduous Shrubs 
and many new and rare Evergreens. Send for catalogue, 


just published. HLO N, 
nov-lt Morrisville, Bucks county, Pa, 








For the Delicate Skin of Ladies & Uhildren, 
aug-ly SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Large Stock of Early 
Rose Potatoes, 


Stands ahead of all others for Earliness, Productiveness, 
and Good Quality. Vielded for me this season over 300 
bushels b pe) acre, with common field culture; were ripe 
early and of the very best quality. Read what my whole- 
sale commission merchant says of it: 

“This is to certify that I have sold several hundred 
baskets of the Early Rose Potato this summer to com 
sumers of Philadelphia, at from three to four times the 
price of any other varieties of equal size.” 

A. 8. DANIELS, 
Stalls 56 to 58, Dock street Market, 


All good farmers will plant Early Rose next Spring, 
and all should get their seed this Fall, to avoid danger 
of freezing on the way. Prices—25 cts. per Ib (by mail), 
$2.50 per bu , $6 per bbl., $60 for 11 bbis., 50 barrels $5 
per bbl.; 2d size, $4 per bbl. _ 

Wilson’s Albany Strawberry Plants, $3 per 1000. 

No extra charges for package and delivering in Phila- 





- delphia. 


Also, good stock of Blackberries, Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, Currants, &c., &c. 
All for sale low ; send fur Prices to 
JOHN 8S. COLLINS, 


nov-1t Moorestown, N. J. 


SOMETHING NEW! 
TWO MILLION COPIES 


OF THE ANNUAL 
Shakesperian Almanac for 1870 
WILL BE GIVEN AWAY, 


And in order that the distribution may be made as rapidly 
as possible, I should deem it a favor to send, pre-paid, 
ten or fifteen copies to any person who will judiciously 
distribute them in his locality. 
One of its features are the SEVEN AGES 
OF MAN’S LIFE, Illustrated in a 
Masterly Manner. 





Address— 
DR. O. PHELPS BROWN, 
No. 21 Grand street, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


C. B. ROGERS, 
Wholesale Dealer and Importer of 


Garden and Field Seeds, 


nov-2t No. 133 Market st., Philada., Pa. 
MY STQCK OF IMPRUVED BREEDS OF 


Fowls, and Chester White Pigs 


Of all ages, is large and very superior. Price lists sent 
on application to J. D. RICHARDSON 
Buekeystown, f 

I offer genuine Early Rose Potatoes, Ramsdell’s Not 

way and New Brunswick OATS of my own —_— 
few hundred bushels of each, nov 


nov.lit 

















= BRYAN'S AGRICULTURAL MARL AND MUCK LIFTER, 


A STRONG AND DURABLE MACHINE, WHICH CAN BE WORKED BY ORDINARY 
FARM HANDS. 


To Raise the Deposit from the Bottom of Ravines, Coves, Creeks, Rivers or 
other places inaccessible to teams. 


It works with facility 170 feet from the capstan ; will lift any marl clean of rocks, carting 125 
fo 150 loads a day. 
The late M. Tilghman Goldsborough, Esq., of Talbot Co., Md., writing under date of 20th January, 1860, says 


inregard to this machine: 
“T had it worked in the presence of several gentlemen, just to see the ‘modus operandi,’ and to be satisfied of the 


power and efficiency of the machine; and two mules of medium size appeared to have sufficient power to deliver on 
the shore a bucket full, equivalent to a cart doad, in about six minutes. The mud at that trial was dropped on the 
creek bank. The mules were awkward and shy of the strangers present, and the hands were awkward at the novel 
wcupation. We brought on shore about fifteen cart loads, and I feel entirely confident that I shall not be disap- 
pointed in the machine when it is put at full and regular work. Some of our farmers who have taken advantage of 
low tides and ice in the creeks to obtain small quantities of this mud, think it a very valuable manure; indeed that 
winion appears to be universal here, but as the machine is of recent invention, and only a few have been erected, 
there has not been time to test the actual value of the mud asa fertilizer.” 

Having.tested the machine, he writes under date of 27th July, 1860: 

“Having successfully tested the working of your Mud Lifter, I have the further pleasure of testifying to the effi- 
acyof the mud. You may remember that in December last, when the machine was first erected, we lifted some 
twenty loads of mud with it from the bottom of a salt water cove. This was acted on by the frost, and this spring 
tas put on a point of thin land, in my corn field, where I never have had a vigorous crop of any sort, but now the 
tnd on which the mud was applied has a dark green, and vigorous growth of corn, entirely superior to the adjoin- 
ing land, although the land undressed with mud is rather better, and both had the same dressing of shell marl. In 
this case the mud has had most unmistakably a profitable effect The land is a yellow clay loam.” 


. For particulars, address BRYAN & BROTHER, 
july- Care of ‘‘ American Farmer,’’ Baltimore, Md. 
~~ -} 


CANFIELD, BRO. & CO., | 3===—>< 7 
sys Pat’d Water-Proof Papert 


229 Baltimore st., Baltimore, Ro ofin 3, Sidin g (adie v, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN e Carpeting, Water Pipes, @ 
FINE WATCHES, DIAMONDS and | Eave Gutters, &c. —s 


FINE JEWELRY, 0. J. FAY & SONS, Camden, New Jersey. 
OSS 065900000 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 


TRIPLE SILVER PLATED WARE, _ BSTABLISHED IN 1687. 
Afull stock, Spoons and Forks, Cutlery, Clocks, WILLIAM BROWN & SON 9 


bronzes and Fancy Goods. Agents for Walt- RA 
hm American WATCHES, in Gold and Silver PRACTICAL WATCHMAEERS. 
(ases. Watches Repaired. july-6t JEWELRY, SILVER and PLATED WARE. 


gm one yo howe i fae ene 5 3 = —_ pe 
i , ’ i .] t ] 

10,000 Maria Perla de las An- Silver fa tetnteae, 

tillas Havana Concha Cigars. | janay s.z.Cor. Baltimore and Charles sts., Baltimore. 


Packages of 1000. Manufactured of genuine Vuelta 

dbajo Tobacco of our own importation. eee flavored G hl ’ Pi M f { in ry mpan 

davana Cigar. Well seasoned. Sample boxes of 100 

tat by Express at $8, C. O. D., free of expense. aenie’s ano Manulactur 8 0 pa y- 
G. H. BOLENIUS, 202 W. Pratt street, (Gold Medal awarded in 1865 by the Maryland Institute. 


july-ly P. 0. Box 1878, Baltimore, Md. uAWoPacruUREnS OF 
JINEGAR, HO%cADe, FROM CIDER, WINE, | GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 
» Molasses or Sorghum in 10 hours,with- 
N. E. Cor, Eutaw and Fayette sts., Balto., Md. 


mt using drugs. For circulars, address F, I. SAGE, 
lnegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. sep-ly oct-tf ; 
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ESTABLISHED 1843. 


E. WHITMAN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS 


AND DEALERS IN 


SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, 


AND 


Agricultural Hardware, 
Nos. 22 and 24 SOUTH CALVERT STREET, 
CORNER MERCER, 
ottf BALTIMORSES, MD. 











E. WHITMAN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANDREW COE’S 

‘Super Phosphate of Lime, 
Nos. 22 and 24.South Calvert street, | 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 


oct-tf 




















A CARD. 


A Clergyman, while residing in South America as mis- 
sionary, discovered a safe and simple remedy for the Cure 
of Nervous Weakness, Early Decay, Disease ofthe Urinary 
and Seminal Organs, and the whole train of disorders 
brought on by baneful and vicious habits. Great numbers 
have been cured by this noble remedy. Prompted by a 
desire to benefit the afflicted and unfortunate, I will send 
the recipe for preparing and using this medicine, in a 
sealed envelope, to any one who needs it, Freeof Charge. 


Addrese 
JOSEPH T. INMAN, 
Station D, Bible House, 
oct-6t New-York City. 


Southern Stock Farms! 
Improve Your Stock!! 


We are now prepared to fill orders more promptly than 
during the past year and a half; having at great cost and 
care in selection, increased our Breeding Stock of 


CHESTER WHITE HOGS 


To a capacity that will enable us to supply our customers 
at shorter notice. We also have the finest stock of 


SUFFOLK HOG 


And warranted both to be pure and as good as any offered. 

Send for circular of prices and instructions necessary 
for the management of Swine. Fine Brahma and other 
improved fowls at reasonable rates. We cordially solicit 


our patronage 
¥ JENKINS, SKILES & CO., 
Thomasville, N. C. 





Sep-tf 





THE CLIMAX KNITTER!! 


This is, without question, the best family knitting. 
machine ever invented. It is small, light, neat, simple 
of construction, durable, works very rapidly, has but one 
needle, makes the old-fashioned knitting-needle stitch 
(and two others,) with light or heavy, single or double 
yarn, sets up and finishes its own work, and needs no 
weights. It knits close or loose textureg, hollow or flat 
web, large or small fabrics,—anything that can be knit 
by hand, and in a much better manner. A child can 
readily operate it, and can learn to do so much sooner 
than to knit with ordinary needles. There is nothing to 
be done but to thread a needle and turn a crank, until] 
the heel is reached, which is formed to perfection, with 
little trouble and no sewing: the same is the case with 
the toe. 

The price of this knitter is but $25 00, which places it 
within the reach of every family It is destined to be 
very popular, and we can offer agents, general and special 
exceedingly liberal terms for engaging in its sale, Send 
for circulars, 

Address ESSICK KNITTING MACHINE CO,,8 W, 


‘cor. 11th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. oct-3t 





STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANO FORTES, 


MASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET 
ORGANS, 


HAINES BROTHERS’ PIANO FORTES 


CHAS. 8. BENTEEN, 
No. 80 W. Fayette street, and 
oct-6t No. 10 N. Charles st., Baltimore, Md. 


Belmont Stock Farm. 


I am breeding thorough bred Horses, the Impo 
Percheron Norman Horses, and the Black Hawk Branch 
of the Morgan Stock, for sale. Also Pure bred Short 
Horn Cattle, Chester White and Albemarle Improved 
Swine, (the latter a cross of Woburn and Chester Whites, 
and Bramah Fow)s for sale. 

8S. W. FICKLIN, 


near Charlottesville, Va. 
FRANK LEWIS, 
General Commission Merchant 


For sale of Grain, Cotton, Tobacco and Country Prodae 
and for purchase of all articles required by Farmers. 


Agent for Buchan § Co's 
CRESYLIC AND CARBOLIC COMPOUNDS; 


destructive of insect and fungus life and perfect disin 
fectants. 
aug-tf No.4 SOUTH ST., Baltimore, 


FERTILIZERS. 

Fine Ground Bones, Poudrette, Ba: » Fertilizer, 
GUANOS, PHOSPHATES, GROUND PLASTER, LIME 
And all kinds of FERTILIZERS, for sale by 

THOS. BAYNES, 
No.139 McElderry’s 0 
Foot of Marsh M 
BaLrimoss, 





oct-ly 








feb-tf 
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ANTED—AGENTS-—$75 to $200 per 
month, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner, Price only $18. Fully warranted 
for five years. We will pay $1000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beau- 
tiful,-or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission 
from which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., 
or ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. oct -3t 
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Excelsior Stove and Tin Ware Ho 


CHARLES FISHER, 


Vanufacturer and Dealer in Stoves, TIn-WARE AND 
HovsEKEEPING ARTICLES, 92 N. Gay stREET, opposite 
larrison, Baltimore, ofler a large stock for sale at RE- 
DUCED PRICES. Please call before purchasing. oct-3t 





WANTED— AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price 
. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Machine 
terinvented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Lib- 
tal inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
ce RACHID CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
oct 3t 


General Nursery Stock, 
IN ALL ITS LEADING BRANCHES, is offered by 
OTTO & ACHELIS, Westchester, Pa. 
Send for our new Price List. oct-2t 





25,000 PEACH TREES 


Very fine early medium and late varieties, 
for Orchard and Garden culture, in quan- 
tities to suit purchasers. Also, Clinton, 
Concord, Ives’ Seedling, Oporto and other 


GRAPE VINES, 


By the 100 or 1000. Wilson’s Early, 
Dorchester, Kittatinny, Missouri Mam- 
moth and Lawton BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS, in large or small quantities. 
Also Mammoth Cluster, Clarke, Philadel- 
phia and other Raspberry and Strawberry 
Plants. 
For Price, &c., address 


HENRY K. HOW, 
sep-3t New Brunswick, N. J. 


Bloomington Nursery. 


500 Acres. 18th Year. 


Fruit. Ornamental and Nursery Stock, immense and 
reliable assortment very low for cash. 

Apples——including most magnificent stock of year- 
lings—also hardy Northern sorts, such as Duchess Olden- 
burg, Hislop, Transcendent and other Crab Apples, 1, 2, 
and 3, year. 

PEeAcHES, PEARS, CHERRIES, PLUMS, QUINCES, GRAPES 
Forest and EverGcreen Trees, Nursery Stocks. 
Osace OnanGs HepoGe Piants, RosEs, own roots, TULIPS, 
Hyacintus, Narcissus, Iris, SQuitis, Litigs, SPEcIO- 
sUM, AUBATUM, &c. 

Also superior colored plates of Fruits and Flowers. 

Send 10 cents for Catalogues. 


F. K. PHOINIX, 
Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill. 





10 Green-houses, 


sep-3t 
Premium Farm Grist Mill. 


This superior mi}l has been in use 
gs by a very large number of Farmers 
7/7 and Stock Feeders for many years and 
and it has attained a reputation for 
being the best Farm Mill in use 
It is cheap, simple, durable and efficient. It is 
adapted to all kind of horse powers and grinds 
all kind of grain rapidly. 
Also Manufacturers of an improved 
FODDER, STRAW, AND HAY CUTTER, 


Send for discriptive Circular, and address 
Wm. L. BOYER & BRO., 
Philadelphia Pa. 





sep-4t 


Imported Fowls For Sale, 


Bred Direct from Imported Stock. 
Houdans, Sup. Imp. Brah d, weigh 28 











EARLY ROSE POTATOES, 


(four own growth, and warranted genuine— 
im one pound to 100 barrels. Inducements 
Wfered, if taken this fall. 
Prices given on application. 
OTTO & ACHELIS, 


oct-2t Westchester, Pa. 





, UnsUrp 

Ibs. per pair at maturity, Hamburghs, White Leghorns, 
and Black Spanish, not excelled inthe U. 8. 

English Gray Dorkings, Sumatra Games, imported 
Silver Polands, Jmproved Black Cuyauga Ducks that 
weigh 25 lbs. per pair. : 

Califurnia Bronze Turkeys, very superior. Send stamps 
for large Descriptive Circular ana Price List. 

Address A. B. NEILL & CO., 


sep-3t P. 0. Box 219, New Lisbon, Ohio. 
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THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


141 PRATT STREET, BALTIMORE, 


Keep constantly on hand a good stock of the most useful Implements and Machinery of every de- 
scription. They continue to keep on hand the following valuable Machinery : 


Pelton’s Horse Powers of the best make, 


THE BEST IN THE COUNTRY, ‘ 
Novelty Horse Rakes on Wheels, very good, 
The well known VAN WICKLE WHEAT FANS, 


Also, MONTGOMERY'S ROCKAWAY FANS, 
HARROWS, BLOWS, CULTIVATORS, éc., de. 


FERTILIZERS, GUANOS, BONE DUST. 
2#@- SEND FOR A PRICE LIST. 


and Reapers, Westinghouse Threshers and Cleaners. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 


july-tf 141 Pratt street, Baltimore. 








(KEEP FOR REFERENCE.) 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
COAT 





Length secceccccvccccess from 1 to 2and 3 | Around the Waist under the Coat...... 8 
cece ceesceversetecses ooes 4to5and6 | Height ft in. 
Around the Breast under the Coat...... 7 | Weight ooe.ccoccccccccee: Ibs, 
Ww ae ee 
Length, from 1 to 13, with last two Coat Measures. 
PANTALOONS. 
Outside Seam from top of Waistband..10 | Around the Waist. under the Coat...... 8 
Inside Leg Seam from Crotch. .....++..12 | Around the Hips under the Coat....++- M4 


SHIRTS. 
Around the Neck under Cravat, 16, with all the Coat Measures. 





Gentlemen at a distance can order their Clothing by the above system of measurement, 
which can be taken by any one, whether a tailor or not. All orders will have prompt 
and careful attention, and be filled with strict reference to the well-earned reputation of 
the House for TASTEFUL and SUBSTANTIAL Clothing. Prices guaranteed to b 
lower than Merchant Tailoring Establishments generally. Samples of Materials, with 
prices sent by mail, when desired. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 
Wholesale & Retail Clothiers, 


Washington Building, 


Baltimore St. bet. Calvert and Light Sts. 


Opposite Adan’ Express Office, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
























—_— 


A FINE STOCK OF 





Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


WESTINGHOUSE THRESHERS and CLEANERS, 


Bickford & Huffman’s GRAIN & GUANO DRILLS, 


Fresh and Genuine FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS. 


J We are prepared to repair, in best manner, Bickford & Huffman’s Drills, Wood’s Mowers 






















GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS#r 
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AMERICAN FARMER—apventTiser. 





Estey’s Celebrated Cottage Organs, 


FOR PARLORS, HALLS, CHURCHES, &c. 
SS These instruments have won their way 
ore WNL); = \ to public confidence on the strength of 
SE SACS ee )\ their 


REAL MERITS, 


: i) and they are now generally admitted to 


Mt be the 
iy BEST 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
—IN— 


Power, Purity- of Tone, 
AND IN 


EASE OF TOUCH, 
THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


We offer greater inducements to Churches 
and Clergymen than any house 
in Baltimore. 
READ THE FOLLOWING: 

Emory anp. Henry Couiece, VA., September 13, 1868. 
Messrs. H. Sanpers & Co —Gents: The “Estey Corrace Orcan’’ No. 34, with the Improvements, purchased 
you last spring, Comes fully up to your representations in its performances. It is a favorite from which we could 

arcely be induced to part. JAS. A. DAVIS, Prof. Nat. Sciences, Emory and Henry College. 


i®@ Price Lists and Circulars sent to any address. 
Fr. SAINDERS & CO., 79 W. Fayette St. 
_dee-1y One Door from Charles St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


BOWER’S ™ WEST’S 
COMPLETE MANURE, ay Improved 


HENRY BOWER, Chemist Double—Acting, Anti-Freezing, 
emis . 
PHILADELPHIA. ; FORCING AND LIFTING 


MADE FROM 
liper-Phospnate of Lime, Ammomia & Potash. | Pp LU M PP; 


WARRANTED FREE FROM ADULTERATION. fc : ADAPTED FOR 


This Manure contains ajJ the elements to produce large . i 
tops of all kinds, and is highly recommended by all ; Shallow or Deep Wells, Cisterné, and 
vho used 11, also by distinguished chemists who have, NN House Purposes ; 


analysis, tested its qualities. Wi i 
Packed in Bags of 200 lbs. each. 7 ra a eg a lt 
DIXON, SHARPLESS & CO., \ GF Warranted to be the cheapest. and 
AGENTS, ut most durable Pumps in use. 
% South Water and 40 South Delaware Avenue, FIRST PREMIUMS 
PHILADELPHIA. 
FOR SALE BY 
WILLIAM REYNOLDS, : : : ‘ 
19 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore, Md. oo Genalem 6on itr . i me 
4nd by dealers generally throughout the country. L perros: , : 


~ information, address Henry Bower, Philadelphia. july-6t 15 NV. Howard street, Baltimore. 
r-ly 





| Received at the State Fairs in New York, Balti- 
| more, St. Louis and Richmond. 











PEACH TREES. FALL OF 1869. 

- large stock of PEACH TREES of standard and mar- FOR. GALE. 
t varieties, such as Hale’s Early, Troth’s Early, Large | BARLYZT ROSE POTATOES 
ly York, Crawford's Early, Old Mixon Free, Stump 

} tet Crawford's Late, Ward’s Late Free, Late Rare- By the bushel, barrel or 100 barrels. Also, 

, Smock and Sdlway; Van Buren’s Golden and 

Malian Dwarfs. Aide 6 qenceal Nursery Stock of Fruit Strawberry ’ Rasp berry and Blackberry Plante, 
es, Small Fruits, Vines, &c. Price list furnished on Currant Bushes, Asparagus Roots, fe. 

tion, THOMAS J, PULLEN, 
Successor to Isaac Pullen, Send for a list of prices. CHAS. COLLINS, 
aug-4t Hightstown, New Jersey. sep 8t Moorestown, N. J. 
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AMERICAN FARMER 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 


FOR THE CASH PURCHASE OF 


FERTILIZERS, 
IMPLEMENTS, 
MACHINERY, | 
TREES, PLANTS, 


And SEEDS, 
And other articles required by Farmers and Plante! 


<=> Without Charge of Commission to our Subscribers. 


a ee 


Having no personal interest whatever in any of the above mentioned, 
we are enabled to make unbiassed selection, and we will purchase frd 


such sources only as are believed to be entirely reliable. 


Be Purchases made for CASH only, and orders must be accompanied t 
a remittance to cover cost. 
ADDRESS: 
WORTHINGTON & LEWIS, 


** American Farmer” Purchasing Agency, 
No. 4 South street, Baltimore ~ 

















































SINCLAIR & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF mie tees 
Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 

GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, 


No..62 LIGHT STREET, Baltimore. 


} We have’on hand the following PREMIUM LABOR SAVING MACHINES, which will be sold at ~ 
all times:at the lowest market prices, viz: 


SINCLAIR’S PATENT CORN STALK, FODDER and SUGAR 
: CANE CUTTER and MASTICATOR, 
Sinclair’s Patent Screw Propeller Straw and Hay Cutters, 
FOR HAND AND HORSE POWER, 
‘Reading’s Patent Horse Power CORN SHELLER and Clakhver, 
7 HAND AND POWER.CORN SHELLERS : 
OF DIFFERENT PATTERNS AND: SIZES, 


PLANTA TION GRIST MILLS, all sizes, 
M:de from Cologne and French Burr Stones, or Iron Cones. 


CORN & COB CRUSHERS & CORN MEAL MILLS Combined. 


“NEW YORKER” SELF-RAKE REAPER AND 
REAPER AND MOWER. COMBINED. 


This Reaper took the Gold Medal at the Great Field Trial held at Auburn, NV. Y., in July, 1866, 
as the best Self-Rake on the ground, 


Monitor Mowers-:-3, Sizes, 
This Mower we ean recommend as the best in use. 
| BUCKEYE AND CASES RIDING SULKY CORN, TOBACCO AND corroN 
OULTIVATORS. 
/ Maryland Self-Discharging Hay and Grain Rakes, 
THE BEST IN USE. 
SINOLAIR ¢ CO'S IMPROVED CORN PLANTER, 
| PRICE’S PATENT PREMIUM COTTON PLANTER, 
ALDEN’S PATENT HORSE HOE, 
HORSE POWERS, all'the different patterns and. sizes, 
THRASHERS AND SEPARATORS, 
THRASHERS AND STRAW CARRIERS, 
WHEAT GLEANERS, Revolving Hoy Rakes | 


RAW CRADLES, with iron brace, our own make...WHEAT and GUANO DRILLS, PLOWS, 
HARRO WS and CULTIVATORS, PLOW and MACHINE CASTINGS. 
The above named Machines are our own manufacture, and such 43. we can repiateteg: with 
; niidence to our friends and customers. 

All goods made and sold. by us guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. 


mar-tf BR. SINCLAIR & co. 
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f -EDWD J. EVANS & CO., 
| (@NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN, 


TORE, PENNA., 
Offer the prescst season a fulland complete stock, in both Nursery and Ssep Deparrments. 
PRICED LIST OF FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES and PLANTS, SMALL FRUITS, &c. 0% 
now issued, and mailed to any address ; also 4 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICED LIST OF CHOICE SEED WHEATS, OATS, POTATOES, &. ; 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS FOR 1870, will be duly q 
matled our customers (and others desiring it,) about January 1st, net. ; 


Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Dealers supplied at wholesale prices. oct-6t & 





FRANK LEW IS, P 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT : 


AND AGENT FOR 


Buchan & Co’s Cresylic & Carbolic Soaps, 


Destructive to insect and fungtis life, and perfect disinfectants. 


~ Will purchase and forward all articles required by farmers without charge of commitesion, 
Js Particular attention paid to purchase of 


Fertilizers, implements, Seed, &c. 
oet-tf P. O. Box 1085. Si 8. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 


POOLE & EFLUN Ty 
BALTIMORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 


STEAM FIRE ENGINES, 
LEE rEL’s 
«=-PATENT AMERICAN 
DOUBLE TURBINE 


WATERWIIEEL | 


MORRELL’S 


DEEP WELL & FORCE PUMP, © 


Saw Mills, Mining Machinery, Portable Grist I 


ROBERTS’ BURR REGULATOR, 
- Flouring Mill Machinery, Cotton Screws, Shafting, Pulleys and E 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
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